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NEW SERIES OF THE 


|NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


REDWAY AND HINMAN 





TWO BOOK OR FOUR BOOK EDITION 


Introductory Geography - $0.60 School Geography - $1.25 
In. two parts, each - - - 40 In two parts, each - Pe 


? the new series of these sterling geographies emphasis is laid on industrial, com- 
mercial, and political geography, with just enough physiography to bring out the 
causal relations. 

q The text is clear, simple, interesting, and explicit. The pictures are distinguished for 
their aptness and perfect illustrative character. Two sets of maps are provided, one for refer- 
ence, and the other for study, the latter having corresponding maps drawn to the same scale. 

@ The INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY develops the subject in accordance with the 
child’s comprehension, each lesson paving the way for the next. In the treatment of the United 
States the physiographic, historical, political, industrial, and commercial conditions are taken up 
in their respective order, the chief industries and the localities devoted largely to each receiving 
more than usual consideration. The country is regarded as being divided into five industrial 
sections. . 

q In the SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY a special feature is the presentation of the basal prin- 
ciples of physical and general geography in simple, untechnical language, arranged in numbered 
paragraphs. In subsequent pages constant reference is made to these principles, but in each 
case accompanied by the paragraph number. This greatly simplifies the work, and makes it 
possible to take up the formal study of these introductory lessons after the remainder of the 
book has been completed. With a view to enriching the course, numerous specific references 
are given to selected geographical reading. 


Send for descriptive circular 
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Standard Books for Teachers 


The Spirit of Nature Study—-Bigelow 


The true method of nature study which every school teacher should read, and which should be on évery teacher’s 
reading course in every State and county. Zeal, enthusiasm, hopefulness and helpfulness are decidedly marked. The 
author has been a teacher of nature for over a quarter of a century. Profusely illustrated in a wide range of nature 
of all seasons, and humanity of allages. 12mo Cloth. $1.00. 





Composition in the Elementary School—Taylor 


This new book presents the science and art of composition in the elementary school. It is an attempt to analyze 
composition as a mental process and as a form of art, in order, by such analysis, to relate the subject to other modes 
of yr sperys. and to find the data necessary for the formation of principles which govern the aim and method of teach- 
i ne art to children. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
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Little Talks on School Management—Saunders 


; A practical work, full of suggestion, information, and inspiration for teachers in primary schools. Discusses in an 
intelligent, helpful, and spirited manner all the problems that teachers in both graded and ungraded schools meet and 
are forced to solve correctly to attain the highest professional success. Small 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Management and Methods—Sanders 
t is plain, practical, pointed, and pedagogically sound. The author speaks from a wide experience. He hits 
the point on every topic. He discusses the problems of school management and methods of teaching from the stand- 
point of the great mass of teachers—those teaching in the rural and village schools. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Hints and Helps from Many School Rooms—Griffin 


There can hardly a question come up in the teacher’s work, about which there is any doubt, but that some help- 
ful answer will be found in this book. It is a veritable teacher’s cyclopedia of tested ideas and suggestions for lighten- 
ing the burdens of schoolroom work, and keeping up pupil's interest. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Art of Class Management and Discipline—Taylor 
The value of every principle and device suggested has been demonstrated. It is the only book we know of treating 
in detail, from a practical point of view, all the problems of government and management that confront the teacher. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Mary Kingwood’s School—Johnson 
This beautiful story of the every-day life of the primary teacher in her schoolroom was first published in Teachers 
Magazine. It takes up the work of the primary room by months, telling what Miss Kingwood did in each of these 
months to make the season a delightful and helpful one to the children. The story of how she and her little folks 
grew as the months advanced is a charming one Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. 
Talks on Pedagogics—Parker 


Represents the advanced thought on education of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Cloth. $1.50. 


Talks on Teaching—Parker 


No book on education has created so much interest and so influenced methods of teaching. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Education Through Nature Study—Munson 


A book on Nature Study based on the fundamental laws of life and development. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching — Page 


One of the best of all books for teachers. As valuable to-day as when it was written. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The National Question Book—Shaw 


Revised and enlarged. Questions and answers on twenty-two branches of study. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Essays on Educational Reformers— Quick 


The most widely known History of Education, and the best one. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic—Seeley Mistakes in Teaching—Hughes 


A perfect guide in this difficult subject. Cloth. 50 cts. The chief faults in school management set down in a 
sensible, direct manner. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Devices—Shaw and Donnell . pes : 
weno ee . . Securing and Retaining Attention—Hughes 
A large stock of new ideas and suggestions for school 


ork. Cloth. 50 cents. To be used in connection with the above. A remark- 
ee ain ably able book. Cloth. 50 cents. 
Among Ourselves—Taylor Educational Theories—Browning 


A series of inspiring talks to teachers about teaching, A standard short history of education. With side- 
Enlivened with anecdote. Cloth. 50 cents. heads, analysis, and index. Cloth. 50 cents. 
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Now Ready 


Che Bender Primer 
By Ida C. Bender 
Supervisor of Primary Grades 


in the Public Schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





This Primer is a series of short, simple, 
natural, and interesting word-pictures of 
happy child-life, every one of which has 
been tested again and again in the 
schoolroom. @The form is that in 
which the children expressed themselves 
with the greatest spontaneity, freedom, 
joyousness. Author, artist, and pub- 
lisher have sought to give this spirit 
to the book as a whole. oS 


Illustrated in black and in color 
Square 12mo, cloth. Price, 30c 
eee eB a tL eee ee 


Charles E. Merrill Co., Publishers 


Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
44-50 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Best Text-Book 


“We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s ‘Course in 
Shorthand,’ and we expect to save almost a term by the use of it. 
All of our shorthand teachers praise it highly.”.—Hdwin A. Bolger, 
Teacher of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








“T know of no subject taught in the high schools that is capable 
of giving more cultural and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand, if it is properly taught. I have examined your ‘Course 
in Shorthand’ very carefully. and am pleased to state that I con- 
sider that the simple grading—sentences and position-writing from 
the first lesson, the logical arrangement and the pedagogical pres- 
entation combine to make it the most perfect American shorthand 
text-book ever published. It should do much to increase the popu- 
larity and efficiency of this subject in the high schools as well as in 
the business schools.”— Woodford D. Anderson, Ph.D., Washington 
Irving High School, New York City. 


8G Send for “International Contests,’ ““Some Points,”’ and 
a copy of “Pitman’s Journal.”” A postal will bring them. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of 


**Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” : : $1.50 
“*Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” : a 
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TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 


Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, | and other foreign 
E. H Sheldon & Co. 

275 Madison St. 





Send for Catalog 
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Send for Our New Book 
Esperanto in 
Twenty Lessons 
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THE SERIES THAT HAS SET A NEW STANDARD 
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By CHARLES B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, St. Paul and Newark, 
and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester 


The following opinion is representatibe of those expressed by many promment educators: 


* * * A great and most delightful surprise is the result of my examination of your books. 
You have a real child in view from beginning to end, and have frankly built your structure on real 
data. The pages teem with stimulating suggestions. The observation and expressive work is 
startlingly practical. Development here in these books is the child's and not that of the gram- 
marians. You have introduced the pupil to,so much and such diverse learning that he cannot fail 


to catch the literary spirit of the books. 


When I turn to your method of treating grammar, my 


admiration is extreme. Here again the word fertility comes to my mind ard I cén inzgirea 
teacher receiving a lesson in method, such as she has never had. The books are sui generis, and 


mark an epoch in language teaching. * * * 


B. C. GREGORY, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


Already adopted in Washington, Boston, New Haven, Detroit, Rochester, Chelsea, Salt Lake 


Silver, 


New York 


City, Montpelier, Los Angeles, Utica, Boise, Plainfield, Oshkosh and many other places 


~~~ +---—- Send for further information about this unequalled series 


Burdett & Company 


Boston 


Chicago 
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Pears 


THE Soap, like books, 


UNDERWOOD should be chosen 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER with discretion. 


PLACED WITHIN YOUR GRASP 
TAKES CARE OF EVERY CLASS Both are capable of 


infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 








ER HAND 
i AND ON THE oon ARE 


‘MANY FEATURES THAT New York University 


WARRANT INVESTIGATION 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY School of Pedagogy 
NEWYORK OR ANYWHERE Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school for the advanced study of 
education. Ofthe 3,500 students in the university, 
nearly 600 are enrolled in this school. Offers thirty- 
nine courses in psychology. philosophy, principles 
of education, methods of teaching, school admin- 
istration, physical training, supervision of manual 
arts, etc. Is ona graduate basis, and offers unusual 
opportunities for advanced study to mature men and 
women of superior training and of experience in 
teaching. A limited number of scholarships and 
fellowships. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Dean. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


Subtract the time required tomove AND 


a lever from the time required to 
take off atypewriterriobon and put 
on oe. and you have the saving 
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offer: 


The New Tri-Chrome Sole Agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Paper. 
4) Smith Premier | 
Typewriter 





Sf It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the ¥ 
“4 natureofthe work to Le done. ¥ 
Kvery student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier Complete Laboratory Outfits 


4 Typewriter Company Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
/ Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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Christmas in the Common Schools. 


The heated discussions regarding the celebration 
of Christmas in the common schools of New York 
City have revealed some peculiar misconceptions 
regarding the purpose of the American system of 
public education. A number of Christian clergy- 
men appear to have permitted a sensation-monger- 
ing press to inveigle them into the anathematizing 
of “ungrateful immigrants escaped from tyrannous 
governments, who would annihilate our Christian 
institutions.” Canon Chase thundered something 
about “they ought not to presume upon the gen- 
erosity of our Christian institutions.” The Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution of the State of New York 
proclaimed hysterically ‘that this country was 
established in order that its inhabitants might 
worship the Lord Jesus Christ without let or hin- 
drance.” Altogether there has been a display of 
intolerance betraying the prevalence among sup- 
posedly intelligent people of utter ignorance of 
the foundations of the American common school. 
Intolerance and ignorance are ever close allies. 


The conferences of Methodist and Baptist minis- 
ters, which condemned the Board of Education for 
its supposed order prohibiting the use of specifi- 
cally Christian hymns and carols, had probably 
forgotten how the brethren and sisters of their 
persuasion were treated by the earliest New Eng- 
land colonists. The D. R. and S. A. R., too, may 
draw some wholesome inferences from a study of 
the attitude of the Puritans toward the immigrants 
of unapproved creeds. We of to-day consider the 
attitude of Lord Baltimore as the truer Ameri- 
canism. | 

Trinitarianism is by no means the official re- 
ligion of the United States. An occasional reading 
of the Constitution of our country may help the 
D. R. and S. A. R., and the protesting clergymen 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and elsewhere to get a 
- view of the controversy waged in New York 

ity 

The Jew is not necessarily a newcomer to this 
country. If he cannot trace his ancestry back to 
the Mayflower he can point with pride to those of 
his race who shared in the struggle that gave us 
the Republic. There are Jewish families in New 
York City who are descended from some of the 
earliest settlers of New Amsterdam. 

Furthermore, no one will maintain that the Jew 
lacks religion. The tenacity with which he has 
held to the creed of Abraham and the Mosaic law 
has been the wonder of the ages. But he does 
not flaunt his convictions on the public highway. 
His religion is too sacred for him to talk about on 
any and all occasions. He reserves its study for 
a special time and place. He quickly comprehends 
the principle of the common school. He believes 
thoroly- in the separation of secular and religious 
instruction. His attitude is worth studying by 
the perorators on Jewish intolerance. 

The talk about tyrannous governments from 
which the Jew escaped shows lack of information 


as to how schools are carried on in other countries. 
In darkest Russia the Jew is not compelled to join 
in Christian ceremonial, and the singing of Trini- 
tarian songs. In Germany every Jewish pupil in 
the public schools is excused from attendance at 
religious instruction. His convictions are respected 
and nothing is done to outrage his feelings. It 
is due, probably, to his experience under those 
monarchial governments, that he insists that his 
children shall not be compelled to participate in 
specifically Christian proceedings carried on under 
the auspices of the free American common school. 

The calm public sentiment of the United States 
sympathizes with the devout Jew. It stands for 
the exclusion of sectarian teachings from the com- 
mon schools. Under an excitement stirred up by 
yellow journals personal prejudices may momen- 
tarily gain the upper eet 5 and make many forget 
their civic duties. The sober second thought of 
the people always responds to the idea underlying 
our common school system. 





Sectarianism and the Schools. 


The history of the discussion in New York City 
relating to Christmas celebration in the common 
schools, is of peculiar interest to schoolmen gener- 
ally as it shows how lack of caution in matters 
concerning differences in religious creeds may 
raise untold trouble. 

Two years ago charges were preferred against a 
Brooklyn principal by parents of Jewish pupils. 
It was claimed that he had used these words in the 
assembly exercises: ‘Christ blesses all but the hypo- 
crites, and the hypocrites are those who do not 
believe in Him.” The action of the principal, 
whatever it was, was disapproved by the Board’s 
committee on elementary schools. Secretary Lucas 
of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
used the case as a basis for a protest against the 
introduction of sectarian doctrines and practices 
in the schools. He asked the Board formally to 
take action. The Board gave full consideration 
to the matter and decided to rely upon the patriot- 
ism and Americanism of the school principals for 
the proper conduct of the Christmas exercises, rec- 
ommending only the heeding of the views set forth 
in these resolutions: 


Resolved, That the singing in the public schools of hymns 
or songs of a sectarian character should be forbidden. 

Resolved, That the reading from any distinctively religious 
treatise or book, other than the Bible, be forbidden, and that 
all such books and treatises, if any, should be stricken from 
the text-book list. 

Resolved, That assigning to pupils the task of preparing 
essays or compositions upon any distinctively religious topic 
be forbidden. 

Resolved, That in holding exercises at the beginning of 
the winter vacation great care should be taken to eliminate 
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therefrom any matter of a sectarian or religious character, 
and that the City Superintendent of Schools issue a circular 
letter annually cautioning the principals and teaching staff 
in this respect, with a copy of this report. 


This action was taken on February 13th, 1907. 
Thereupon the committee on text-books, libraries and 
supplies of the board of superintendents, adopted 
resolutions which may be found on page 590 of the 
printed proceedings of the Board of Education, for 
the meeting held May 29th, 1907. These resolu- 
tions were the real cause of the newspaper agitation. 
They read as follows: . 

Whereas the Board of. Education by the adoption of a 
report of the committee on elementary schools on February 

3th, 1907, defined its policy with respect to religious or 
sectarian hymns in the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the singing in the public schools of hymns 
or songs of a sectarian character should be prohibited and 

Whereas In the body of said report it was suggested that 
the singing of sectarian songs may be avoided ‘“‘by the elim- 
ination from the list of text-books of all books, if any, con- 
taining songs or hymns of this character.’’ Therefore 

Your Committee on text-books, libraries and supplies 
has examined all the music books on the list with a view 
to finding any songs or hymns therein that might be con- 
sidered objectionable on sectarian grounds. The books in 
the attached list contain hymns that may be regarded as 
sectarian. The following is therefore offered: 

Resolved, That the committee on supplies of the Board 
of Education be requested to inform the publishers of text- 
books on music on the supply list that all the sectarian 
hymns contained in these books should be eliminated: before 
additional copies of said text-books may. be supplied to the 
schools. 


It appears that the Board of Education failed 
to take action on the report of the superinter.dents’ 
committee. Nevertheless, publishers of text-books 
were given a friendly hint that sectarianism of every 
form must be eliminated from books to which the 
erdorsement of the school authorities was sought. 
The task of adjusting all difficulties was now prac- 
tically thrown upon the director of music in the 
schools, as the sorgs used at the Christmas celebra- 
tion had been sirgled out for special criticism. 
Under the circumstances, the only thing to do for 
Dr. F. R. Rix was to caution his assistants to be 
guided in the selection of songs entirely by the reso- 
lutions of the Board of Education and the action of 
the superintendents’ committee on text-books. 

Somebcdy concocted for a Long Island paper a 
sensational story of the music teachers’ conference. 
The New York Herald transformed the story into a 
huge stumbling block for fervid theologians. Other 
newspapers caught the cue and a great stirring of 
spirits was set in operation. Sermons were preached, 
conferences held, ard denunciations and anathemas 
hurled arourd promiscuously. The belligerent 
forces were gathered to make an onslaught on the 
Board of Education. The firmness of President 
Winthrop, supported by the calm and dignified 
attitude of the other members of the Board, pre- 
vented the excitement from spreading still further 
beyond the bourds of reason. The Board simply 
announced that Christmas exercises would be held 
as usual and that the manner of conducting them 
would be left to the discretion of the principals and 
teachers as heretofore. That disposed of the whole 
matter so far as the Board was concerned. 

Canon Chase and a few other militants, however, 
were not satisfied. They organized themselves into 
a committee and prepared a statement threatening 
“to bring a charge of sectarianism and improper 
conduct against any public school teachers who 
should be guilty of so acting as to forbid a child 
using the name of Christ in school exercises.”’ 
There is to be “Peace on earth, good will toward 
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men” if Canon Chase and his cohorts have to fight 
all creation to bring this about. 

On the whole, the agitation has been an excellent 
thing. We are too apt to consider first principles 
settled. The common school idea is so essentially 
American, so different from the school principles of 
other countries, that an occasional consideration 
of its meaning should really be welcome. 

If the Protestant ministers insistent upon the 
teaching of Trinitarian doctrines in the ‘common 
schools were right, the Catholics could well claim 
that their parish schools were common schools too. 
Or, if clergymen so thoroly believe that a school 
cannot be properly conducted without bringing in 
theological instruction of a Trinitarian character, 
why do they not live out the logic of their arguments 
and establish their own parish schools? There is 
no middle ground between the attitude of the 
Catholic church and the Jeffersonian common school. 

The only thing to be regretted in the whole 
agitation is that the New York City board of super- 
intendents did not stand by the very sensible action 
of its committee on text-books. There was nothing 
to be ashamed of. Courage at this time would have 
helped to settle a fundamental matter forever more. 
The common school principle is American: it is right. 


Our Times, for some time past published by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, has been merged with the Path- 
finder, which is published fifty-two weeks in the 
year instead of forty-two. Some of the best features 
peculiar {to Our Times will be continued and the 
purpose will be to make the paper more varied, 
more comprehensive and more instructive than ever. 
All communications should be addressed to the / 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. f 


A Man of Courage. 


(By A Disinterested Observer) 

“Out of the ruck of flying accusations, charges and 
answers in the educational war at Washington, rises 
one blood-stirring fact: the school superintendent 
has nerve. Chancellor is refreshing. Singularly 
keen and searching in his analysis of school defects, 
he was called to the dear old colonial system of the 
Capital to bring it towards 1907. Now that he is 
doing it the old familiar tactics of obstruction, foot- 
tripping, pull-back and sand-bag are to the fore. 

“What do you want, Washington? A man to jolly 
you along, telling you, in the old familiar strain, that 
your school system is the finest in the world? Do 
you want peace or progress? You can’t have your 
cake and eat it. Your school board may, as has 
been sometimes done, conclude that the nucleus, 
center and essence of public education is the dignity 
and reverence of trustees. They may cry out, “Here 
is a schoolmaster that neither respects nor obeys us, 
let him be anathema.” 

“The fact remains that Chancellor knows what 
good schools are and how to make them. He is the 
farthest remove from a jollier and a grand-stand 
player. You may remove him as you may dismiss 
the physician who tells you your liver is second-rate 
and your peristalsis is no very great shakes. Offi- 
cial persistence may worry Chancellor into petulance 
and indiscreet retort. Talking back is the perquisite 
of manly men. Up to date, he has borne himself 
with singular strength. Washington may dismiss 
Chancellor, as any city may dismiss her servant, 
but she can not humiliate nor degrade him. He’s 
not in education for fame, or position, or money, or 
for Chancellor, but for service. He will land on his 
feet whether he drops in Maryland or Texas, and go 
on doing educational work whether it be in a city of 
a million or a village of a thousand. 

“The disgrace will fall upon the city herself should 
she fail to back up the man who knows what ails her 
schools and is ready and able to tone them up.” 


a 
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Civic Virtue Made Impressive in School. 


By SUSAN WAHLE. 


As I had read with interest and conviction THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL’S various arguments for making 
the school a real factor in the civic life of its com- 
munity, I accepted with satisfaction the editor’s 
invitation to observe the New York Washington 
Irving High School’s illustration of this idea as ex- 
emplified in some memorial exercises in honor of the 
late Randolph Guggenheimer, a man whose life 
lesson is singularly that of long and extended social 
service. It strikes me that I cannot recall any 
other example of funeral services being held in a 
school, tho no doubt there may have been such 
cases. I query whether there have been such exer- 
cises conducted with such solemnity and impres- 
siveness by young girls under eighteen years of age. 
Here was an occasion on which the President of the 
Board of Education, the acting Mayor of the city, 
and men prominent in the highest concerns of the 
life of the metropolis gathered under the lead of a 
girl not out of her teens and joined, in a unique 
democratic manner, in paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of one whom by a common impulse old and 
young wanted to honor. 

It seems that Mr. Guggenheimer had held the 
position of Chairman of the New York Board of 
Education’s Committee on High Schools. His 
business office was not very far from the Washing- 
ton Irving High School. He had, according to 
what I learned from the speech of President Win- 
throp, taken an especial interest in this particular 
school because its members come especially from 
families that are making their way upwards by the 
hardest kind of toil. The school was founded a few 
years ago as an offshoot from the great Wadleigh 
girls’ school, which moved out of the crowded down- 
town section to a splendid new building in the more 
aristocratic upper west side. To preside over the 
few girls quartered in the worst old buildings I ever 
saw used for school purposes, the Board called 
William McAndrew, formerly of the Pratt Manual 
Training High School. The principal told me that 
the school has grown from three hundred to two 
thousand and has discovered in the teachers and 
girls a variety and amount of talent for social 
service that is remarkable. 

“All you have to do here, when any occasion 
presents itself,’’ he said, “‘is to call a meeting of 
teachers ard pupils and tell what is to be done and 
then ask for suggestions as to how it is to be done. 
You always get more ideas than you can use. This 
gives you an opportunity to select the best.” 

“‘It was like this,” said one of the young women 
with whom I talked. ‘‘Mr. McAndrew turned over 
to our students’ association a letter from Mrs. Gug- 
genheimer, saying that her husband had spoken so 
much about this school that she wanted to present 
us a portrait of him. Of course, we wanted it and 
we wanted all the family and friends of Mr. Guggen- 
heimer to realize how much we respected him. We 
are used to preparing programs ourselves for special 
occasions so it was natural that we should plan a 
memorial service.” 

I was met at the door by a committee of young 
women gowned in white, who welcomed me and put 
me in charge of a girl who showed me to a seat 
among the guests in the assembly hall. I sat near 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, of the School Board, who 
called my attention to the entire absence of teachers 
in an official capacity. She said the principal and 
instructors were sitting in the audience as ordinary 
visitors. 

On the platform were President Winthrop and 
Commissioner Higgins, of the Board of Education, 


President McGowan, Acting Mayor of New York, 
and Mr. Herbert Gunnison, of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
who had been associated with Mr. Guggenheimer 
in the latter’s annual dinner and entertainment for 
newsboys. Mrs. Guggenheimer and her daughter, 
in deep mourning, with about seventy-five close 
friends of the family, occupied reserved seats to 
the right; eight or nine reporters of the city news- 
papers were given special seats by the ushers. 

A girl of sixteen or seventeen years, Miss Emma 
Dietz, opened the services by reading from the Old 
Testament a beautiful passage regarding the good 
men who pass away and leave the memory of their 

eeds as a memorial to their children. She then 
called upon the audience to rise and salute the flag. 
Two other white-clad girls came quietly forward 
with a silk banner, the gift of Mr. M.S. Stern. The 
entire audience rose and saluted it while a choir 
chanted the words “I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one nation 
indivisible with liberty and justice forall.” Then 
this young lady, Miss Dietz, announced the purpose 
of the meeting and introduced the various speakers 
in a clear and quiet voice and with a composure 
that seemed to me remarkable. 

‘How much rehearsal do they have for an event 
of this kind?” I asked Mrs. Hastings. 

‘Every day is a rehearsal,” she replied. ‘There 
are six different assembly exercises in the four dif- 
ferent buildings of the school and each week a dif- 
ferent girl presides. It is as much a part of their 
training as to stand up and recite in a classroom. 
I never saw a teacher preside at any of their as- 
semblies.”’ 

President Winthrop told of Mr. Guggenheimer’s 
educational services. A young girl, Otilia Wetter 
read the letters of regret from members of the 
Board of Education who were absent. Again I 
was impressed with the natural but effective elo- 
cution of these Washington Irving girls. I learn 
that Miss Emma Lowd, Miss Elinor Nightingale, 
Miss Mary Craig, and Miss Helen Cohen, members 
of the faculty, take charge of this branch in this 
building and that the platform reading and speaking 
is almost entirely conversational, with no artificial 
rules, merely an impregnation of the reading with 
understanding and with a desire to interest the girl 
who happens to sit farthest from the stage. 

Commissioner Thomas J. Higgins made a re- 
markable address, combining with numerous anec- 
dotes of Mr. Guggenheimer pointed applications 
to the daily duties of school girls. He showed how 
democratic the late chairman was and how pleased 
with the democratic atmosphere of this school with 
its absence of exclusive clubs and Greek letter 
societies. 

President McGowan, who, I was told, maintains 
the warm interest in the school he developed when a 
member of the Board, acted for Mrs. Guggenheimer 
in presenting the picture. Then- three girls in 
white came forward and removed the American 
flag which veiled the portrait and draped the colors 
at the edge of the frame. 

“For the Washington Irving High School,’’ said 
Miss Ethel Rowell, ‘‘I accept from Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer this portrait of our beloved friend. We 
shall never look upon his strong, dignified face 
without recalling the high motives that were his 
guide in life and his exhortation to us.” 

Then to soft music, five beautiful girls, Miss 
Emily Farron, Miss Racine Curtis, Miss Mabel 
Norton, Miss Laurita Perez, and Miss Pauline 
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Cohen, brought flowers and wreaths and laid them 
before the picture. 

“A rose,” said one, “‘symbol of affection. He 
loved his fellow men; he loved the poor, he was in 
his home life most kind and tender.” 

‘Laurel,’ said another, “typifying ambition and 
perseverance. He rose from humble beginnings 
to places of great honor.” 

‘Leaves of grass,” said a third. ‘This stands 
for service. He gave of his substance and of his 
time and strength to help the poor and lowly.” 

A choir of sweet girlish voices began, without any 
announcement, Mozart’s hymn, ‘who treads the 
path of duty nor halts when honor calls.” 

I have never seen so beautiful a service as this 
unveiling, placing of tributes and chanting of the 
hymn. It was the perfect result of extended prac- 
tice in doing the suitable thing in the suitable way. 
Everything seemed to belong. It was suitable that 
the career of such a man should be made the basis 
of so impressive a lesson for those soon to go out into 
real life, it was fitting that the members of the 
Board of Education should use the opportunity to 
impress upon the students the importance of an 
occasion that would bring men in such large num- 
bers to a school on a business day. It was impres- 


sive to see these young women subdued by the 
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thought of the solemnity of death and tenderly 
sympathetic with the bereaved woman whose 
thought in her great sorrow had been of the school 
which her husband had befriended. 

No address of. the day was more impressive than 
that of another school girl, Miss Ada Schlacter, who 
told of Mr. Guggenheimer’s visits to the school and 
how he had sent cable greetings to it from across the 
sea, what he had said in various assembly talks, 
and how he had offered to provide for a feast for all 
the Randall’s Island orphans and the Washington 
Irving girls when the school gave its last Kermess 
on the island for the benefit of the feeble-minded 
children. 

It is events like this, where the man of affairs 
will come to the school and join in with the students 
in celebrating civic virtues, that seem to me to 
present an unparelleled opportunity for welding 
education into our social life. Thanks to such in- 
fluences as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S in urging the use 
of the school building for every worthy assemblage 
of the people, school halls are lighted many a night 
now, whereas a score of years ago they were dark 
enough. But this Washington Irving exercise im- 
presses upon one the fact that not the building alone, 
but the very school itself, can be brought to touch the 
life of our times in ways alike uplifting to it and to 
the community, too. 





How One School Studies Local History at Milton, Mass. 


(Outline used with Grade 5, by NETTIE P. HouGu.) 
[From The Milton School Journal.] 


Milton History. 
Position in Massachusetts. 


Boundaries— 
Neponset River, north. 
Quincy, east. 
Blue Hill River and Randolph, south. 
Hyde Park, west. 
Part of Dorchester at one time. 
Size of town. 
Surface— 
Absence of level land. 
Great Blue—outlook during war. 
point of land. 
Observatory. 
Blue Hills— 
Chickatawbut. 
Hancock—story of J. Hancock. 
Bear. 
Bugbee. 
Glover. 
Fenno. 
Brush Hill. 
Milton Hill. 
Academy Hill. 
Wadsworth Hill. 
Climate. 


Indians of Milton— 
Headquarters of tribe. 
Cornfields. 
Kindness to early settlers. 
Pestilence. 
Removal to Ponkapog. 
Early settlers— 
From Plymouth and Braintree. 
Date of coming. 
Where they settled. 
Interest in Indians. 
John Eliot (Eliot Street.) 
Difficulties in going to church. 
Milton— 
Why so named. 


Highest 


Freed from Dorchester (reasons). 
Incorporated, 1662. 
Noted people— 
Governor Hutchinson. 
Governor Belcher. 
Peter Thatcher (story of his watch). 
Old landmarks— 
Pound. 
Powder house. 
Cradle of Liberty. 
Early industries— 
Fishing. 
Lumbering. 
Shipbuilding. 
First grist mill. 
First powder mill. 
First paper mill. 
First chocolate mill. 
First pianoforte (Benjamin Crehore). 
First railroad. 
First railroad car. 
Present industries— 
Manufacturing— 
Chocolate. 
Crackers. 
Paper. 
Farming. 
Ice gathering. 
Floriculture. 
Seal of Milton— 
When adopted? Why? 
Early occupations shown on seal— 
Ship building. 
Fur trading. 
Farming. 
Hills. 
Milton. 
Motto. 
Present inhabitants. 
Present villages of Milton. 
Churches. 
Schools. 
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The Group System of Teaching. 


By ASSOCIATE SupT. ANDREW W. EDSON, New York City. 


Much has been said of late at educational gather- 
ings and much has been written about the division 
of classes into groups in the main subjects. This 
discussion has led thoughtful teachers more and 
more from mass teaching to individual instruction. 
Mass teaching is apparently in the line of least re- 
sistance, and unless the attention of teachers is 
directed constantly to the many advantages of 
separating a class into two or more groups, this 
separation will not be made. In connection with 
mass teaching there comes a tendency to make the 
recitation too prominent. This is owing partly to 
the fact that teachers when closely supervised feel 
that their work and worth are determined largely 
by the recitation. 

The object of classification is to place pupils in 
right relations to work and to each other, and to 
facilitate progress thru the grades. In any school, 
differences are sure to exist in the age and maturity 
of pupils, in their ability and power of application, 
in regularity of attendance, and in the amount of as- 
sistance rendered at home; and these differences 
must be recognized. 

Some of the disadvantages that are often apparent 
in mass teaching are: A loss of individuality; a loss 
of time in manipulating the machinery; and an un- 
favorable effect upon the bright pupils as well as 
upon the dull ones. Any system of grading has a 
tendency to hold in check the bright pupils and 
thus to stifle rather than quicken mental activity. 
On the other hand, in the usual plans-of grouping, 
the dull and slow pupils are likely to fail to grasp 
much of the work that the brighter pupils can do 
readily, and thus lose interest in their work. 

The essentials in any well arranged and wisely 
supervised system of schools are: A broad and flex- 
ible course of study; short intervals for promotion; 
and individual attention at every step. The prin- 
ciple involved in promotion should be clearly kept 
in mind, namely: Promote a pupil at any time when 
the work of the grade above better meets his needs than 
does the work in the grade in which he happens to be 
placed. It should, therefore, be the ambition of a 
teacher to advance deserving pupils rather than to 
hold back the class leaders. Loose gradation affords 
the teacher an opportunity to recognize and reward 
effort, to promote and demote pupils easily, and to 
re-classify frequently. 

The main arguments in favor of teaching pupils in 
a single division are (a) fewer classes, (b) more time 
for each class exercise, and presumably more thoro 
work, (c) closer attention to business on the part of 
all pupils in the room, and (d) less work for the 
teacher. 

These arguments may seem unanswerable to the 
teacher who has never divided her class into groups 
for purposes of study and recitation. Let her give 
the plan a fair trial and she will find an answer to 
her doubts. The real excuse in most cases for 
hesitation in dividing a class into groups is that it 
may make more work for the teacher, an excuse 
that does not deserve serious consideration. 

The main arguments in favor of at least two divi- 
sions in the main subjects in a class are: (a) A small 
group of pupils can be kept interested, attentive, 
and mentally alert better than can a class of forty or 
fifty pupils. In other words, any teacher, however 
skillful and successful she may be, will hold the en- 
thusiastic attention of one-half or one-third of the 
class better than she can of the entire class, and can 
do more and better work with a small group in fifteen 
minutes than she can with a large class in thirty 


minutes. (b) A definite time for study is afforded. 
The wise teacher in the elementary grades regards 
the study period, if well used, of as much value to 
the pupils as the recitation period. Unless the pro- 
gram allows a definite time for study as well as for 
recitation, independent and thoro study is sure to 
be neglected. (c) The power of concentration and 
inhibition will be strengthened by a division of the 
class into at least two groups. Pupils who recite in 
a single division are apt to grow intellectually help- 
less; they cannot apply themselves with vigor to 
the work in hand, and when they enter high schools, 
they find it impossible to prepare their lessons with- 
out the constant oversight and assistance of the 
teacher. (d) There is less inclination on the part of 
the teacher to render assistance in group teaching 
than when the class recites as a single division. The 
teacher must necessarily talk and explain less in 
short periods with two divisions than in a long 
period with a single division. And a point well 
worth consideration is the fact that her questions 
and explanations must be given in a quiet voice, 
lest she disturb ‘the division which is preparing a 
lesson. (e) During the recitation there will be more 
attention to the individual child in a small group 
than in a large group, and more opportunity for 
wise assistance and the promotion of deserving 
pupils. 

The plea in favor of two divisions in any class re- 
solves itself, therefore, into a plea for greater care 
and closer oversight of the individual pupil. The 
special plans that have been presented in the past 
few years by Superintendents Search of Pueblo, 
Shearer of Elizabeth, Cogswell of Cambridge, Van 
Sickle of North Denver, Reed of Odebolt, and Ken- 
nedy of Batavia, all have as their basis the special 
needs of the individual child. 

No division of a class into two divisions should be 
undertaken unless the teacher enters upon it will- 
ingly and enthusiastically. It may be best at first 
to divide the class in but a single subject, and pos- 
sibly never in more than two or three subjects. In 
writing, drawing, constructive work, physical train- 
ing, music, spelling, composition, and in develop- 
ment work, it is not necessary to have more than a 
single group ina room. In any division, it may be 
best to have the same number of pupils in each 
group, or one group may have twice as many as 
does the second group, everything depending upon 
circumstances. It may at times be well to have the 
groups identical in all subjects, or it may be wise, 
for instance, to have a pupil in language in Group 
A, and in arithmetic in Group B. It all depends, 
again, upon the ability of the individual pupil and 
upon the purpose of the teacher in making the 
division. 

It should be the invariable practice of a teacher 
to give some attention to the work in which pupils 
have been engaged during the study period. If this 
is not done, children will grow careless, and the study 
period will be worth little to them. The inspection 
may be brief, but it should be made. 


In a very large number of the schools of the City 
of New York, special classes have been formed 
within the past few years. Grade C classes for the 
purpose of teaching English to foreigners; Grade D 
classes for the purpose of giving a good elementary 
education to over-age pupils, who must secure an 
employment certificate as soon as the law permits, 
and Grade E classes for over-age pupils who may be 
induced to remain in the school and complete the 
elementary course, if given special attention for a 
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term or two at the time when they are most likely 
to drop out of school. These classes have proven a 
God-send to thousands of children in our schools. 

In some schools the plan has been followed of 
forming plus classes, so-called, by placing in the 
hands of a strong and enthusiastic teacher the 
brighter pupils of the regular promotions with the 
hold-overs of the grade. The class remains with the 
teacher for a full year, and is able to cover three 
terms’ work in two terms. This is working admir- 
ably in many of the schools. In some cities the 
plan has been tried of placing two separate grades in 
each class room, in order to secure group teaching. 

The following are suggestive programs for teachers 
who are considering the advisability of making two 
groups in their class work: 


PRIMARY GRADES. 
Time Length 


Begin Min. 
9:00 15 
9:15 20 
9:35 15 
9:50 15 

10:05 15 

10:20 20 

10:40 20 

11:00 20 

:20 30 


Divisions 
Recitations A 
Opening Exercises 
Writing 
Arithmetic A 
Arithmetic B 
Composition 
Recess and Phy. Trg. 
Reading A - 
Reading B x 
Drawing, Sewing and Construc- 
tive Work 
:50 Music 
:00 ie INTERMISSION 
Reading A 
:20 : Nature Study 
1:45 Composition 
Recess and Phy. Trg. 
Drawing and Constr. Work 
Reading B 
General Exercises 
DISMISSION 
GRAMMAR GRADES. 
Divisions 
Recitations A B 
Opening Exercises aS a 
Study xX x 
Arithmetic (Mental) 
Arithmetic A 
Grammar 
Writing 
Recess and Phys. Trg. 
Arithmetic B 
Reading A 
Reading B 
Drawing and Constr. Work 


ft eed 
or cr 


ao fk} 
oo on 


INTERMISSION 
Study 

Composition 

Geography or History A 
Phy. Training 
Geography or History B 
Spelling 

Music 


Noe whe 


— 
congo uga 


DISMISSION 


or 
Both 
Opening Exer- 
cises 
Study Arith. 
Mental Arith. 


A division B division 











Arithmetic 





Grammar 

Writing 

Recess & Phys. 
Training 








Study Reading 
Reading 


Arithmetic 
Study Spell. & 
Composition 

Reading 





Study Spelling & 
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Composition 





Dr. and Constr. 
Work 
Intermission 
Study Geog. or 
History 
Composition 


11.20 





12.00 
; 1.00 








Study Gram. 


Geog. or Hist. 


1.15 
1.40 
2.05 
2.15 
2.40 
2.50 
3.00 

Nore: 





Geog. or Hist. 
Phys. Training 





Study Gram. 





Spelling 
Music 
Dismission 
X is a study period for the divisions indicated. 














Educational Meetings. 


December 5-7.—National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, Chicago. 

December 20, 21.—Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles. 

December 26, 27—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis. 

December 26-28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
Atlantic City. B. Bayer, Atlantic City, president. 

December 26-28.—High School Department, Pennsylvania 
Educational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 26-28—Montana State Teachers’ Association, 
Missoula. 

December 26-28—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Syracuse. 

December 26-28—Associated Academic Principals of New 
York State, Syracuse. 

December 26, 27, 28—The Southern Educational Associa- 
tion will convene in Lexington, Ky. Local arrangements 
have been made, and the program is now being prepared. 
For further information address any of the following: Supt. 
R. J. Tighe, president, Ashville, N. C.; Prin. J. B. Cunning- 
ham, secretary, Birmingham, Ala.; Prin. Milford White, 
local chairman, Lexington, Ky. 

December 30-31, January 1—Associated School Boards 
of South Dakota, Watertown. . 

December 30, 31.—South Carolina School Improvement 
Association; South Carolina County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation; South Carolina City Superintendents’ Association, 
Columbia. 

December 31-January 3, ’08—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association. 

December, last week.—California State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Santa Cruz. 

December, last Week—Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Houston. 

December 31—January 2, ’08—Washington State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 31—January 3, ’08—Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. 

January 1-4, ’08—Minnesota Educational Association, 
St. Paul. President, J. M. McConnell, Winona. 


June 29-July 3, 1908—National Educational 
Association, Cleveland. 
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A Visit to a Manhattan School. 


By A. 


The principal’s ideas on discipline are from the 
standpoint that every plan possible should be adopt- 
ed to prevent annoyance and the repetition of acts 
that have no place in the school. It takes energy 
and perseverance to break up disagreeable acts, and 
the wiser way is to see that they are not committed, 
or if they are, to see that they are not committed the 
second time. 

In order to place his pupils advantageously so that 
those naturally good may be farthest away and 
those who find it more difficult to conform to cus- 
toms may be closer to the teacher, his classes are 
divided into four grades. Those whose conduct is 
exemplary occupy seats farthest remote from the 
teacher’s desk; those who are less amenable sit 
nearer; and the most refractory of all, perhaps, are 
placed directly in front of the desk where their ac- 
tions may be carefully studied without their knowl- 


ge. 

The principal believes that the greatest care 
should be bestowed upon incorrigibles. If there are 
six really bad boys in the school while all the others 
are good the latter may be safely left to themselves 
with their studies while the teacher bends her ener- 
gies upon settling the difficulties presented in the 
cases of her refractory six. There are advantages 
in this plan which will be evident to educators. 

The principal has an original method whereby he 
cools off boys who are sent to him fuming with rage 
over fancied ill usage because they have been in a 
broil with their teachers. As the boy presents him- 
self at the principal’s door he is told to sit outside 
the office and do a piece of work which is taken from 
a pack of cards that have been prepared by the 
teachers. One is a beautiful poem which the boy is 
told to learn or copy in his best writing several 
times; one is a descriptive bit from an historical 
work; another is a map that must be drawn or 
studied. By the time the principal is ready to talk 
the matter over, the culprit’s wrath has cooled off 
and he will listen to reason. In the meantime the 
principal has seen the boy’s teacher, heard her 
story, and is ready for the boy’s version. But he 
looks at his action far differently after he has learned 
Shelly’s “Skylark” or Longfellow’s “‘ Builders.” 

This principal believes in forcing parents to co- 
operate in settling difficulties between their children 
ae teachers. To this end a Complaint Blank is 
used. 


Pustic Scuoou.*—Mae Dept. 
COMPLAINT BLANK. 


PEO oho on Fates Sense ae 
Pee Ge Fe oy Yee seas alae 
ONS sci ois Bade a eae NE ASS, 
Nature of Disorder... ..456 656 0666's 
gsfue acute en earewiesd Teacher. 
sie ha ea ae Class 


When a boy has been disorderly and repeats the 
conduct, his teacher fills out one of these complaint 
blanks and sends it to the principal by the pupil 
under ban. On the way he reads over what he has 
done, and probably thinks it looks more serious on 
paper than it did when it really happened. The 
principal takes the blank, sees the nature of the dis- 
order, and assigns work to the boy on the plan men- 
tioned above. Then he consults the teacher. If 
they decide that it is a case where parents should 
be seen, a note is dispatched containing the cause 
of the trouble, and the parent is asked to call on the 
principal if possible. Many really serious cases are 


disposed of in this way, and with beneficent results. 





R. P. 


The blanks are all filed, and if a parent comes to 
the school with wrathful intent against the principal, 
he has a handful of complaints, perhaps, to direct 
the wrath from the educators to the boy himself. 

When a pupil enters this school for the first time 
he is supplied with a signature blank similar to the 
following: 

Pusiic Scuoou.*—Mare Dept. 


SIGNATURE BLANK. 


DCRR MN io > a Ss) aisist oc die ersoivne's 
yo UG Cl: 


If the father is dead a colored line is drawn oppo- 
site the word; if the mother is dead the same is done; 
if both father and mother are dead, the guardian’s 
name is substituted. The blank is filled out the first 
week, and is filed for future reference. When a boy 
passes from one grade to another he carries his blank 
with him. This obviates unnecessary questions 
relative to the boy’s parents and often is the means 
of generating instant sympathy in the teacher for 
the motherless, or fatherless, or even orphan child. 

Again, the principal has a record of the parents’ 
autograph, which is a living witness against forged 
reports. It is only necessary to compare the signa- 
ture on a report card with the signature on the 
pupil’s blank to prove his honesty or dishonesty. 
Forgery in this school is, consequently, reduced to 
a minimum. 

There is yet again a use to which this blank is put. 
It shows whether the child’s parents are educated 
or not. If a boy is deficient in his English work, 
his signature blank is consulted. The father may 
be a lawyer. This means that there is education 
back of the boy, and, other causes being equal, he 
should have a better command of his mother tongue. 
The matter is looked into and it is found that inat- 
tention and carelessness are the prime defects, and 
the teacher is requested to bear down hard on the 
idler. At the same time a note is despatched to the 
father, stating the condition of affairs, and asking 
his co-operation in bringing his boy to terms. 

If, on the other hand, the boy’s signature blank 
indicates an illiterate father, the pupil is treated 
leniently and sympathetically, while every effort is 
made to improve his English. 

The supplementary reading used in the grades is 
carefully selected. It includes for the highest classes 
the following: 


7B.—Marmion; Julius Caesar. 

7A.—Bryant Leaflets; Patriotic Citizenship. 

6B.—Lowell Leaflets; Seaside and Wayside, No. IV. 

6A.—Guerber’s Story of the Colonies; Our American 
Neighbors; The Hoosier Schoolboy. 

5B.—Stickney’s Bird World; The Land We Live In; Stor- 
ies of the Greeks. 

5A.—Andrew’s Ten Boys; Modern Europe; Story of Our 
Country. 

4B.—First Steps in the History of Our Country; 
son Crusoe; A Reader in Botany. 

4A.—Our World Reader; Eugene Field Book; Sheldon’s 
Supplementary Reader; Eggleston’s History. 


Robin- 


Class Poems. 


7A.—A Forest Hymn. Bryant. 


7A4.—Charge of the Light Brigade. Tennyson. 
6B.—Mercy. Shakespeare. 
6A.—The Chambered Nautilus. Holmes. 


5B.—Excelsior. Longfellow. 
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5A.—Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt. 

4B.—The Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans. 

4A.—The Arrow and the Song. Longfellow. 

Appreciative Study. 

7B.—Evangeline. 

7A.—Revenge. Tennyson. 

6B.—Gray’s Elegy; Vision of Sir Launfal. 

6A.—Snowbound; Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Criticism of Books for Composition. 

6B.—Tom Brown’s Schooldays; Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Last 
of the Mohicans; Oliver Twist; Little Lord Fauntleroy; Tom 
Sawyer. 

The system which is used for marking papers is 
excellent. Each pupil is provided with a set of 
marks that are used thruout the grades in correct- 
ing work. If a word is misspelled the character 
which is used for this correction is placed opposite 
the error. 

When a paragraph has been dictated, the pupils 
pass papers and correct each other’s errors, placing 
the entire number at the foot of the exercise. The 
paragraph is again written, the papers are exchanged, 
and again the errors are noted at the foot. 

Dictation in this thoro manner is taken at stated 
intervals during the week. The teacher of each 
grade also corrects dictation tests from time to time. 

The advantage of having pupils correct with the 
marking system is that critical habits are formed 
and they are forced to look up their own errors. If 
it is a misspelled word they must find out the correct 
spelling or search for it in the dictionary. 


A Lesson on Feldspar. 


[Given by Jane I. Scott, Model Teacher, Grade IV, in Lew- 
istown (Maine) Normal Training School. Reported by 
Lizzie B. Morgan, Senior.] 

Miss Scott first obtained from the children the 
names of the minerals of which granite is composed. 

Three minerals which make up granite are mica, 
quartz and feldspar. Mica and quartz having been 
studied, were briefly described. 

Now feldspar was to be studied. 

The teacher held a piece of feldspar before the 
class. This piece was a yellowish white, but there 
are different colors. It is the feldspar which gives 
granite its color. 

The children found where feldspar came in the 
scale of hardness. By scratching it with glass, which 
is number five in scale of hardness, it was found to 
be harder, or number six. 

The feldspar was found not to be transparent. 

Since pieces could be taken off with a knife, the 
structure of the feldspar was said to be in layers. 

Miss Scott wrote the properties of the mineral on 
the board, as follows: 

white. 
Hardness, No. 6. 

Feldspar | In layers. 

_Not transparent. 

As the action of frost decays leaves in the fall, so 
with feldspar. It changes into clay, and in this way 
it is used a great deal. As it changes into clay it is 
called ‘‘decomposed feldspar.” 

Next, the uses were given. 

Uses.—Earthenware, marbles, tents, flowerpots, 
and ‘“‘nappies.” 

One child mentioned clay as being used by Mr. 
Robin in building his nest. I observed the follow- 
ing points: 

The children found out as much as possible for 
themselves. 

The teacher insisted on answers in full sentences. 

One question led to the next. 
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The Sweet Singer of America, friend and associate 
of Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, and 
others of the greatest poets of our country. 

Miss Proctor has been for several years an inter- 
ested reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. When the 
preparations began for the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the good Quaker poet, she wrote, ‘I 
can say nothing that I should prefer to my little poem 
for Whittier, ‘The Morning Star,’ and I shall be glad to 
have you reprint it in his honor and to his memory.” 


The Morning Star. 
[John Greenleaf Whittier died at dawn, September 7, 1892.} 


“How long and weary are the nights,” he said 
“When thought and memory wake, and sleep has fled ; 
When phantoms from the past the chamber fill, 
And tones, long silent, all my pulses thrill; 

While, sharp as doom, or faint in distant towers, 
Knell answering knell, the chimes repeat the hours, 
And wandering wind and waning moon have lent 
Their sighs and shadows to the heart’s lament. 
Then, from my pillow, looking east, I wait 

The dawn, and life and joy come back, elate, 

When, fair above the eastward hill afar, 

Flames the lone splendor of the morning star.” 


O Vanished One! O loving, glowing heart! 
When the last evening darkened round thy room, 
Thou didst not with the setting moon depart: 
Nor take thy way in midnight’s hush and gloom; 
Nor let the wandering wind thy comrade be, 
Outsailing on the dim, unsounded sea— 

The silent sea where falls the muffled oar, 

And they who cross the strand return no more; 
But thou didst wait, celestial deeps to try, 

Till dawn’s first rose had flushed the paling sky, 
And pass, serene, to life and joy afar, 
Companioned by the bright and morning star! 


[From Edna Dean Proctor’s “Songs of America,” by special 
permission. ] 
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A Sale at the Speyer School. 


THE PRACTICE SCHOOL MAINTAINED IN CONNECTION WITH TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Nearly ever winter the Speyer School, of New 
York City, has a sale. The articles sold are made 
by the pupils as manual work, and the sale is con- 
ducted * them. So much of the general public as 
may be interested is invited to be present and buy. 

The proceeds of last year’s sale went for gymnastic 
apparatus for the open-air playground on the roof 
of the school building. Preparations for this sale 
were under way for weeks before the eventful time 
arrived. It was made the basis of work in composi- 
tion, arithmetic, and most of the other studies, as 
well as in manual training. Everybody had a 
beautiful time with it all, and after it was over each 
grade took some part in writing its history. 

A type-written copy of an explanation, the ulti- 
mate purposes of the sale, and the plans to be carried 
out, was given to each of the teachers. It reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Aim: (a) To provide a legitimate centering for many 
activities. (b) To interest the entire school (heads of depart- 
ments at Teachers College and their students, teachers and 
workers at Speyer School, children of Speyer School), in a 
common project. 

To raise a fund for buying several pieces of apparatus for 
out-door gymnasium (on roof). 

Pupils Approached: Interest aroused by telling about city 
out-door play-grounds. Possibilities of our roof discussed. 
Committee appointed to visit Seward Park Play Center and 
East Thirty-fourth Street Play Center. Committee to pre- 
sent report on possible pieces of apparatus. Committee 
write to dealers and report on estimated cost. 

Suggested pieces of apparatus which are to be especially 
investigated: Slides, Tether Ball, Swings, Giant Strides, 
Flying Rings, Teeter Board. 

In Charge of Management of Sale: Grade VII will concern 
itself with the general management of the sale. The pupils 
will acquaint themselves with the work of all committees, 
constituting themselves critics and advisors. They will re- 
quest written reports of all business covered during committee 
meetings. At stated intervals they will briefly summarize 
the progress which has been made. 

In Charge of Finance: Grade VIII. Opportunity given 
for simple bookkeeping. This grade will assume the entire 
responsibility for keeping the accounts necessary for this 
sale, 

Spectra, CoMMITTEES:— 

1. Examining Committee.—No article shall be placed on 
sale until it has been inspected by the examining committee. 
If carelessly made, or unsuitably constructed, the examiners 
will reject articles and return them to the grade which was 
responsible. 

2. Committee on Arrangements.—Duties: To arrange a suit- 
able room; see that room is properly cleaned, heated, ven- 
tilated. Suitable furniture provided,—tables for counters, 
chairs for visitors; screens; cash-boxes; waste baskets. 
Wrapping material,—paper, twine, scissors, for each table. 
Decoration of room. 

3. Committee to Take Charge of Selling Articles.—This com- 
mittee shall select as many salespeople as seem necessary. 
Their duties and attitude are to be determined by this com- 
mittee. 

Advertising Committee.—This committee shall see that 
suitable posters advertising the sale are provided. These 
posters are to be displayed at the - time, and in suit- 
able places. 

5. Committee on Candy and Cake.—This committee shall 
endeavor to secure the co-operation of adult friends of Speyer 
School, who may be willing to make candies for our sale. 
The following grades (girls) may be called on for contribu- 
tions: Grade VI, small cakes; Grade VII, cup cakes; Grade 
VIII, sponge cakes. 





6. Art Committee.—This committee shall secure prints, 
magazine covers and supplements, etc., from their friends. 
The pictures, etc., are to be suitably trimmed and mounted 
or placed in folios. 

7. Committee on ‘‘ Magic Orange Tree.’’—Various small ar- 
ticles, having. a value of from two to five cents are to be se- 
cured. These will require wrapping in orange colored paper. 
A small tree is to be provided and on this the ‘‘ oranges” will 
be hung. 

8. Speyer Alumni Committee.—This committee will main- 
tain a table at which their contributions will be sold. 


This is the first grade’s part in writing the history 
of the sale: 

We had a sale. 

We made some portfolios. 

We painted pretty butterflies for our portfolios. 


From Grade III : 


We made the fern dishes and decorated them. We made 
sachets and pin cushions. We made the sachets of lavender 
paper, ribbon, and seals. We made the pin cushions of 
canvas and different colored silk. Our class had a table at 
the sale. One was cashier and others were salesmen. 


Others of the reports as written by pupils of the 
several grades follow: 


COMMITTEE ON ‘‘ORANGE TREE.” 


Articles made and collected by Grade II. 

Chairman—Ruth Gardner, Grade V. 

Representatives from other grades: Helen Irving, Grade: 
I; William Ruschmeyer, Rita Clayton, Grade II; Dorothy 
Scott, Grade III; Harriet Forbes, Grade IV; Lottie Budd, 
Grade VI; Irene Thalman, Grade VII; George Schumerhorn, 
Grade VIII. 


“ce 


WHAT THE FIFTH GRADE MADE. 


We made address booklets for the sale. First we covered 
the outside with Japanese paper. Then cut twenty-seven 
papers for the inside and marked them. We printed ad- 
dresses inside and tied a silk cord with a pencil on the end. 

FRraNcEs VAN Camp, 


WHAT THE SIXTH GRADE MADE. 


Every year Speyer School has a sale of which the money 
goes to some part of the school. Last year the money went 
to the library for books. Every grade makes something for 
the sale. This year Grade Sixth made needle-books, lamp- 
shades, baskets and mounted pictures. 

We enjoyed this work very much, and would you like to 
come to our sale next year? 


REPORTS OF SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE WORK, 


The seventh grade sold sofa cushions, clipping cases, tea- 
pot stands, and decorated fans, everything was sold but some 
fans, clipping cases, and sofa cushions. I do not know why 
they were not sold, because they were very pretty. 

The eighth grade sold laundry lists, darning sets, decor- 
ated fans, and booklets, some were not sold. For they were 


very useful and handy. 


The sales of the seventh and eighth grades amounted to 
nearly ten dollars will go towards buying gymnasium ap- 
paratus for the roof. 

JEROME W. Davis. 


Our class, the eighth grade, made for the school sale a 
number of useful articles. First we decided to make glove 
boxes, these, we found, however, very hard to make, as the 
boxes warped, so we dispensed with most of them. 

The girls made darning sets which were made easily and 
quite prettily. 

Then we all made laundry and market lists for a + number 
of slates which we purchased. 

The booklets we made by cutting interesting stories from 
magazines and covering them with paper covers, from red 
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paper. These came out very nicely and were made easily 
and quickly. 

Cake, the girls say, also came out easily, at any rate it 
tasted and looked fine. 

These articles constituted our contribution to our school 
sale. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR ORANGE TREE. 


If one had been in the gymnasium of a certain uptown 
school one might have seen a sale reproduction of an orange 
tree. The limbs were decked with parcels wrapped in orange 
paper whose shapes ranged from oblongs to balls, which 
went like hot cakes. The tree was surrounded by a 
row of benches covered with brown burlap. 

I do not know the names of all the articles which were 
called oranges; but I am glad to say everybody was satisfied. 


WHAT THE MOTHERS’ CLUB SOLD. 


The Mothers’ Club had their table in the upper left hand 
corner of the room (as in diagram). They made aprons 
(large and small) and aprons and sleeves. The Mothers’ 
Club took in $21.98 and paid to the school $11.82. We must 
thank the Mothers’ Club for helping paying the school fund 

Orro RUEGGELBERG. 


A REPORTER'S ACCOUNT. 


I am going to pretend I am a reporter who is visiting our 
school for the first time. The reporter has come in on the 
twenty-second of March, to write an account of the sale. 
This is the account. 

The building is about six stories high, built of gray stone 
and reminds one of a Dutch house. 

As one walks in the building he goes thru a vestibule and 
into a stone-floored hall. On the left is the children’s library, 
which is next to the principal’s office. 

Opposite this is the adult’s library. Coming out of this 
and looking down the hall one sees the kindergarten, on the 
left is a stairway, and on the right another stairway. No. 
9 goes up to the second floor while 10 goes to the gymnasium, 
which is the place he goes to. The gymnasium is below the 
level of the floor, and is the scene of much confusion. Boys 
and girls go scurrying about looking for somebody else. 

Paut Epwarp FRIDENBERG. 


MY POINT OF VIEW AS AN USHER. 
As far as I could see the sale passed very nicely. Every- 
body seemed to enjoy the work. Considerable money was 
taken in, and I think the children worked with more vim 
than tho the money was put to something more uninterest- 
ing. There was a good deal of freedom, but I don’t think 
there was too much. In every respect the fair was a com- 
plete success. The eighth grade made such lovely candy 
that I think it was the most frequently visited table of all. 
JAMES WHIPPLE. 


LIST OF ARTICLES FOR SALE. 


Grades: 
8th. 1. Laundry Bags 
2. Darning Sets 
3. Decorated Fans 
4. Booklets 
5. Large Sponge Cakes 
1. Sofa Cushions 
2. Clipping Cases 
3. Tea-Pot Stands 
4. Small Cakes 
5. Decorated Fans 
6. Individual Work 
(a) Pair Slippers 
(b) Hair Receiver 
(c) Handkerchief Bags....... : 
(d) Handkerchief Case 
(e) Bag for Soiled Hand’k’fs. . 
(7) Button Bags 
(g) Pin Cushions 
(h) Sachet Bags 
(i) Earned by Class Making an 
Selling Booklet Covers 
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50 cents. 
15 cents. 
15 cents. 


6th. Baskets 
. Lamp Shades 


. Needle Books 


ge oo 


15 cents. 


15 cents. 
8 cents. 


15 cents. 
5 cents. 


. Raffia Picture Frames 
. Napkin Rings 


. Pin Cushions 
. Sachet Bags 
. Fern Dishes 


. Bonnets 

Needle Books 

. Sachet Bags 

RORMEN MSDEROR 66 oouswutek nae eews 


—- WONeK WK HO & 


wm & bo 


. Portfolios 10 cents. 


—_ 


Kindergarten :— 
i. Bester Baskets... ...... 0.6.05 0% 
2. Easter Cards ce 5 cents. 


Norman Dicks. 


FINAL STATEMENTS CONCERNING SALE, 


Expenses 
Grade III.—Miss Slanton.................. 
Grade IV.—Miss Russell 
Miss Schussler 
Grade V.—Miss Closs 
Refunded to school since sale 


Balance deposit 


Receipts: 
WMIANIAIN AMINES 952, 2G Sacco oo ws etre emia cleers $ 3. 


EES Bg LL C7): rn a aa 
Contributions 


Collected since sale 
Frank W. NELSON. 


Amount and cost of materials bought for the address books 
which we made for the sale: 
13 sheets of oak tag at $.01 a sheet 13 
2 skeins of silk at $.04 a skein .08 
11 pencils at $.01 per pencil aa 
12 pencils at 3 for $.05 .20 
200 sheets writing paper at $.05 1 hundred .10 
13 sheets Japanese paper at $.05 per sheet........... 65 


$ 1.27 


The selling price was $.15 foreach book. We had twenty- 
three books to sell, and they brought us $3.45. 
$3.45 amount received. 
1.27 expenses. 


$2.18 profit. 


The pupils’ accounts tell pretty much their own 
story. Sufficient money was raised to allow of the 
purchase of considerable apparatus for the open-air 
playground, which is enjoyed particularly because 
each one feels that he has had a share in obtaining 
it. 

The effect on all the school work was most help- 


ful. Every branch of study was stimulated, and 
the teachers felt that the results repaid well their 
efforts and the time consumed in preparing for the 
school sale. 
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Physical Regeneration 


By Dr. EmMILy NOBLE. 


Talk IV. Rhythmic Breathing. 


Rhythmic breathing compels a gracefulness of 
contour and a dignity of bearing that enables any 
ordinary woman to cultivate the physical outlines 
of a Grecian goddess. 

Many women are imbued with the idea that deep 
breathing means a large waist, sloppy figure, low- 
heeled shoes, and no corsets. The writer is not an 
anti-corset advocate, and does not believe in low- 
heeled shoes for feet that are naturally arched. She 
believes a well-fitting corset to be an improvement, 
rather than a detriment, to the form of a grown 
woman. 

In this day and age harmony of outlines, aside 
from mere beauty of face, make for success in the 
business and professional world, and counts for much 
in all ranks of life. Just so soon as a woman allows 
her muscles to relax and fat to accumulate, she is 
qualifying for the Mother Hubbard style of dressing 
—of all costumes and of all ages, the least attractive. 

Of course, women who wear corsets should owe it 
to themselves to wear only those that fit well, and 
be careful to allow sufficient room at the belt line 
for proper expansion and balance of the body; but 
aside from any support, real or imaginary, the cor- 
set may be, the chest should never be allowed to 
flatten or sink downward, as that position at once 
crowds every internal organ out and throws the 
whole body out of poise. 

_Rhythmic breathing compels the chest to remain 
high and the ribs to remain expanded, thru the full 
and automatic inflation of the lungs, which should 
never be empty or allowed to collapse. 


The circulation of the blocd is always sluggish in 
stout persons, because of the weight and pressure 
caused by fatty deposits on veins and arteries. 

Heart disease is often merely a symptom, express- 
ing its incapacity to force the life fluid into veins 
and arteries that are reduced in size from external 
pressure. 

Any dress or corset that allows the abdomen to 
press downward and outward in sitting and stand- 
ing is wrongly made. It prevents the proper rhythm 
of the diaphragm, interferes with the digestion and 
imperils the health. 

The writer would suggest that all women reduce 
the waistline (where desirable) by proper exercises 
instead of by tight lacing. Lacing that tightens the 
garments at the pit of the stomach shows a lack of 
common sense, but how few women stop to realize 
that just back of the waistline lies the solar plexus, 
the sun center, a great nerve plexus that is beginning 
to be recognized as the abdominal brain, be- 
cause of its marvelously important function and its 
relation to the sympathetic nervous system. 


Contour Culture. 


A very few minutes every morning and evening 
devoted to contour culture would soon establish a 
habit that would mean both health and beauty, for 
we know accurately now (thanks to the microscope), 
that the whole process of life in the body building is 
cellular. By intelligent care of the house we live in 
we can aid, and even direct and govern, the construc- 
tive process of renewing vital energies. 





Correct.—Showing gradual deterioration of the figure and increasing obesity 
with accentuation of abnormal curves, especially at the hip joints, small 
of back. shoulders and abdomen. 











The illustration will demonstrate this point, show- 
ing the right and wrong method of standing and the 
effect a downward droop of the chest has upon the 
contour of the whole body, apart from its interfer- 
ence with the circulation and the cutting off of its 
natural supply of oxygen. And at the end of this 
article, ke a will find some simple but practical 
and non-fatiguing exercises for reducing the waist 
line, if it averages too many inches for type and age 
and height. 

A thick waist is invariably caused by the accumu- 
lation of adipose, which accumulates in the form of 
stored away carbon (of which fat is about seventy- 
nine per cent.). Muscles loaded down with super- 
fluous fat soon lost their suppleness and graceful 
contour, superfluous flesh has been rightly called 
‘‘obscurity,’’ obscuring, as it does, in the abnormally 
stout person, all the original outlines. 





Many of the ailments so common in school chil- 
dren are due to defective breathing. 

Mal-nutrition (where a child has enough of suit- 
able food to eat) is invariably caused by defective 
respiration. And alas! sad but true, in the most 
magnificently equipped schools in the world, those 
of the United States, there can be found millions of 
shallow or defectively breathing children, suffering 
untold misery: many of them from diseases caused 
entirely from lack of a knowledge of the natural 
rhythm of breathing with which nature endows 
every child, whether born prince or pauper, and 


which should have been kept up in the nurseries 
and kindergartens. 

The writer is now in Chicago instructing children 
how to re-establish this natural rhythm. She is 
doing the work under the observation of health 
officers, and under test conditions. 


Many photo- 
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graphs of before and after will be made, some of 
which will illustrate the January article of this de- 
partment. 


Exercises for Reducing Abnormal Waistline. 


Many people worry and fuss about increase of 
weight, and do nothing else to prevent it. One ex- 
ercise that will reduce an abnormal waist five inches 
a month is this: 

Poise lightly on balls of feet with mental impulse 
of starting to run or skate, arms hanging loosely, 
chest up, chin drawn back. Then walk lightly 
about the room, drawing each knee alternately up 
to the waist line and holding it there with clasped 
hands as jong as one breath can be comfortably sus- 
tained, without chest effort. Do this for ten minutes, 
while undressed, night and morning. ; 

Another equally useful exercise for reducing waist- 
line: Stand with the feet about twelve inches apart, 
the knees stiff and straight, and the hands clasped 
behind the head. Then lean forward as far as pos- 
sible without losing balance to the left, and while 
retaining breath sway the head and body with a 
resisting kind of movement, over to the right side, 
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then, slowly raise the body and sway backward until 
one can describe a rotary movement. To do this 
rightly keep the feet wide apart, the knees straight; 
and have patience. The result will be a lithe figure, 
supple waist, and slender loins. 

The writer, by permission of the editor, invites 
questions in this department, and above all, she ad- 
vises her readers to study their own bodies. Study 
temperament—individuality, and build up to its 
highest expression of vital kinship with the universe. 

In the Orient every one is taught to be respectful 
to the mendicant, even the most loathsomely dis- 
eased, in recognition of the God-atom in man, the 
vital spark which constitutes human life, that cre- 
ative breath which only exists from one breath to 
the next one. 

Breathing continues life. The cessation of 
breathing constitutes death. The mystery of Life 
is an all-absorbing one. Study the various func- 
tions of your own bodies. Watch and realize what 
happens to the circulation, nerves, and muscles, 
when certain movements are brought into play. 
Re-establish first in your own beings your birthright 
of rhythm. Then help your neighbors. 


Christmas Composition Work. 


By Harriet E. Peet, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


The English work is likely to drag near Christmas 
time unless the teacher takes advantage of the excite- 
ment that prevails among the children and makes 
herself and the work an integral part of the Christ- 
mas spirit. She can do this by basing the work 
upon Christmas legends, customs, pictures, and 
poems. By so doing she will not only be able to 
share the real life of the children with them, but she 
will be able to enrich her pupils’ conception of Christ- 
mas so that they will have an idea of its significance 
as a festival of love. 


Christmas Customs in Other Lands. 


The children may imagine themselves on a visit 
to a foreign land and write letters home telling of 
their imaginary experiences. Tell them something 
of the customs and they will enter into the exercise 
with the spirit they show in playing a game. 


CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND.* 


The men roll the Yule Log into the center of the 
living-rcom. It is the stump of an immense tree 
which has been set apart for weeks before for this 
occasion. Old and young dance about it and sing 
Christmes carols until the rafters ring and then all 
hands help to roll it into the fire-place. It is lighted 
with a brand saved from the Yule Log of the year 
before, and then, as it begins to blaze and throw 
fantastic flickering shadows into the corners of the 
room, candles are lit, chestnuts and apples put to 
roast, and a great bow] of punch set upon the table. 
Old and voung then join in blind-man’s-buff and 
other gam.s. Time passes merrily. It grows late. 
At last the family gathers about the hearth for quiet 
songs and stories, and then good-night is said. The 
hous« grows quiet, but presently soft music is heard. 
It is a band of choir boys singing a Christmas carol, 
under the window. 

“Sing high, sing low, 
Sing to and fro, 
Go tell it out with speed, 
Cry out and shout, 
All round about, 
That Chirst is born indeed!” 


CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY. 


In Norway it is not the children alone who have 
a merry time. The birds and animals are not for- 
gotten. Sheaves of grain are fastened to the gables 
and posts for the birds which come in flocks for the 
feast. Extra hay is given the horses, and the best 
forage for the cows. On Christmas Eve the chil- 
dren go to the cow-house and put new collars on the 
cattle saying, “‘This is Christmas Eve, little one.” 
The poultry get an extra feeding, and the watch- 
dog, usually chained day and night, is set free, for 
— say all creatures should rejoice on Christmas 

ve. 

In the evening the Yule Log is lit and the children 
begin to grow excited. They keep running to the 
door as if they expected some one. Presently the 
door-bell rings, and in comes a queer-looking couple, 
Christmas Old Man and Christmas Old Woman 
hand out packages, and the children try to guess 
from whom they are. 

All the family must sleep under one roof, and the 
children on rye-straw. Shoes of all are set together 
in a room before going to bed, as a sign that there 
shall be no quarrels in the family during the year. 
The candles and fire must burn until Christmas 
morning, and the remains kept until the next Christ- 
mas. 

CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY.* 


Just before Christmas Knecht Ruport calls to find 
out who among the children have been good and 
who naughty. He promises the first presents, and 
the latter bundles of ugly sticks tied into brooms. 
The children are left with quaking hearts until 
Christine, a beautiful maiden dressed in white, comes 
to grant forgiveness to all the naughty children who 
are truly sorry for their naughtiness. 

Christine opens a door into a room where stands 
a Christmas tree in all its blaze of glory, for no fam- 
ily is so poor in Germany that they cannot afford a 
Christmas tree. It glitters with golden and silver 
balls and spangles, and with bright-colored toys and 
knick-knacks. Beneath the tree is a miniature 

*Adapted from ‘‘Christmas in Other Lands.” Ainsworth 
& Co. 
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landscape made of moss and little trees, with moun- 
tains, valleys, meadows, and brooks, sheep and cat- 
tle browsing in the fields, a stable, the manger, Joseph 
and Mary sitting by it, shepherds in the distance, 
and a star. 

Presents are on a long table in the center of the 
room. Everyone has prepared something for each 
member of the family; simple home-made gifts, 
with loving thoughts wrought into them by loving 
hands. There, too, are Pfefferkuchen and the mar- 
zipan, the Christmas cakes and cookies, which play 
an important part in every German Christmas. 


Recreational Reading. 


In connection with the stories which a teacher will 
want to read to her class for recreation, reviews can 
be written. Such stories as Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” and an abridged 
edition of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” are, of 
course, the old standbys. The children will enjoy 
the humor and pathos of “‘How Christmas Came to 
the Mulvaney’s,” by Margaret Fox, and Andersen’s 
‘The Little Match Girl.” Other stories which they 
will enjoy are: The Legend of St. Christopher, which 
may be found in Scudder’s Book of Legends, or in 
the St. Nicholas, Vol. 3, p. 187-139; a Christmas 
Legend, St. Nicholas, Vol. 2, p. 141-142; A Christ- 
mas Masquerade in “‘A Pot of Gold,” by Mary E. 
Wilkins. ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang,” Aldin; 
“The Story of the Other Wise Man,” and ‘‘The 
First Christmas Tree,” by Henry Van Dyke. Tell 
the children that a review should give a definite 
idea of what the story is about, and also express a 
judgment of it. The first paragraph might tell 

riefly what the story is about, the second give the 
chief points of interest in the story, either a brief 
extract of the story itself, or a discussion of the 
characters, and the third the writer’s opinion of the 
book. The children will be helped in this work if, 
before the children are asked to write a review, the 
teacher takes some familiar story and lets the class, 
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as a class, compose a review, dictating to her as she 
writes at the board. 


One Pupil’s Composition. 
A Review of ‘‘The First Christmas Tree,’ 
by HENRY VAN DYKE. 


The “First Christmas Tree”’ is a story of the first 
realization on the part of the tree worshipers that 
Thor, the tree god, is dead, and that Christ and the 
All-Father are the only sacred that are or ever were. 
The story centers round the dying of the great oak, 
beloved of Thor, called by its worshipers the “‘Thun- 
derer.” The people believe that the great god is 
angry, and that therefore the tree is going to die. 
They believe that the only offering that will appease 
the god is a blood offering, and that human blood 
alone will do the sacred work. Threrefore, the old 
priest, Hunrad, is about to sacrifice the boy Bernard, 
son of their chieftan. He is about to kill him with 
the sacred stone hammer of Thor, when Winifred, 
the daring hero of the story, interposes. As the 
hammer falls he knocks it to one side with his staff, 
shaped like a cross, and the hammer falls to the 
foot of the altar. The many voices that have, till 
now, been silent break forth; some are angry, some 
frightened, and some glad. But Winifred follows 
up his victory. He tells the people that the next 
day will be the seven hundred and twentieth birthday 
since Christ was born, that Thor was dead, that 
there.was one God now, and that God was the only 
God, and Christ was His son. Then, calling to 
Prince Gregor, who was one of his train, they to- 
gether fell the “‘Thunderer.’”’ Then he bids the 
people take the baby pine, which grew so straight and 
beautiful in the woods, and he himself leads the way 
back to the castle. There, surrounded by the throngs 
of tree worshipers, he tells the story of Bethlehem. 

The book is beautiful. Every page, and even 
every paragraph shows the delicacy with which Mr. 
Van Dyke writes his books. It is all full offinterest. 

E. H. Eighth Grade. 























NOKOMIS AND THE LITTLE HIAWATHA. : 


Photograph of a scene in the play of Hiawatha annually performed by Ojibway Indians at Wa-Ya-Ga-Mug, 
near Petoskey, Michigan. 
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The Whittier Centennial. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER WAS BORN DECEMBER 17, 1807, AT HAVERHILL, MASS. 


By JANE A. STEWART, Philadelphia. 


Whittier as a Social Reformer. 


Whoever would know why John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier was called the “Sir Galahad of American Song,” 
must make a more exhaustive study of American 
history that is possible in this article. A hundred 
years have elapsed since his birth. And the Amer- 
ican people are displaying their interest in Whittier 
with keen and sustained enthusiasm. 


Whittier made New England the scene of his poet- 
ical inspiration. There he was born, and lived 
during the eighty-five years of his useful life. There 
he did most of his literary work. There he laid 
down his untiring pen; and the soil of New England 
holds in its loving heart the earthly remains of the 
great poet-reformer. 


When Whittier was born, our nation was in a state 











Whittier’s Home at Amesbury, Mass. 
The porch on the left leads into the poet’s study. 


of evolution following the war of the Revolution. 
The foundations of the national life were being laid. 
The nation was striving for recognition and for a 
secure place among the powers. Patriotism was at 
its height. Whittier’s ancestry goes back to the 
English Quaker pioneer of dauntless courage, Thomas 
Whittier, who refused to take shelter from the sav- 
ages with his neighbors in the garrisons at night, but 
‘relying upon the weapons of his faith,” he left his 
own house at Haverhill, Mass., unguarded and un- 
protected with palisades like the others and carried 
with him no weapons of war. 


It is related that the Indians frequently visited 
him, and the family often heard them, in the stillness 
of the evening, whispering beneath the windows, and 
sometimes saw their faces presssed against the sash 
in curious scrutiny. Altho respected by the com- 
munity for their sterling qualities, the Whittier fam- 
ily, with other pioneers of the same class, suffered 
considerable social persecution and slight in the 
early days because of their religious belief. 


These facts must be kept in memory if we are to 
understand the character and career of the poet. 
In his home-life and environment he came under the 
influence of the faith and practice of the Quakers, 
which holds that to all human beings God has given 
an “inner light,” and to all He speaks with a “still, 
small voice.” His religion was a simple, trustful 


theism, embodying a fervent faith in the absolute 
equality of mankind. His breadth of view and tol- 
erance of other sects (while holding fast to his own 
religious ideals) is best expressed in his own words 


“To me, Quaker and Catholic are alike, both chil- 
dren of my Heavenly Father, and separated only by 
a creed, to some, indeed, a barrier like a Chinese 
wall, but to me, frail and slight as a spider’s web. 
' I regard Christianity as a life rather than 
a creed. The only orthodoxy that I am 
especially interested in is that of life and practice.” 


Nurtured in these broad beliefs, sprung from a 
class that made his childhood literally that of a bare- 
foot boy, and filled with an intense patriotic and 
philanthropic spirit, Whittier inherited with his 
Quaker blocd what he declared to be: 


‘‘A hate of tyranny intense 
And hearty in its vehemence 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own.” 


He gravitated naturally into the thick of the re- 
form movements of his day. He was drawn into 
the center of the anti-slavery maelstrom. At twen- 
ty-four years of age, in 1831, when Garrison issued 
his first copy of the Liberator in Boston, Whittier 
was in the forefront of the abolition ranks. His 
fame was already considerable. Anti-slavery work- 
ers looked to him for leadership. He became secre- 
tary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 


It has been appropriately said that it is almost 
impossible for those who were not participants in 
the anti-slavery conflict, or who have not read his- 
tories and memoirs of the struggle, to realize the deep 
approbrium that attached to the word ‘ Abolition- 
ist.” To ally oneself with the movement meant 
martyrdom. How Whittier responded unreservedly 
to the call of duty is known to all students of his 
life-history. As he says in one of his poems, he was 


‘Called from dream and song, 
Thank God! so early to a strife so long, 
That, ere it closed, the black, abundant hair 
Of boyhood, rested silver-sown and spare 
On manhood’s temples.” 


All thought of literary fame was cast aside. So 
unpopular were the anti-slavery leaders that, during 
two decades of Whittier’s activity, his name as a 
contributor would have injured the circulation of 
any of the literary or political journals of the coun- 
try. 


Tho in delicate health and unused to traveling, the 
courageous poet left his secluded, comfortable farm 
home to take wearisome journeys by stage to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom. His life during this 
period was one of complete self-renunciation. Death 
and personal indignity (the former preferred) were 
frequently faced. Poverty threatened. 


As his historian, Pickard, tells us: 


‘“‘Now came years in which he felt the pinch of poverty as 
he had not before experienced it. The poems that were 
arousing the conscience of the Nation brought him no income. 
His (widowed) mother and his sister heartily approved his 
course, and aided him in maintaining it. Strict economy 
enabled him to keep out of debt, meager as were the supplies 
from such editorial and bookkeeping work as he found to do, 
His pen was kept busy advocating the cause he had espousep 
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and the poems known as “The Voices of Freedom,” came 
rapidly, one after another,—hammer-strokes against flinty 
prejudice. Sparks followed each blow. Those who are old 
enough remember how these spirited verses stirred and 
warmed the young hearts of the North, and prepared the soil 
from which sprang the great political party which took from 
him the watchword, ‘Justice, the highest expediency’.” 

‘Those wild, stirring bugle-calls of his,’ says an earnest 
writer, ‘cheered the little army, and held it together many a 
time when the cause was only a forlorn hope; and they came 
with their stern defiance into the camp of the enemy with 
such masterful power that some gallant enemies deserted to 
his side.’ There is the roll of drums and the clash of spears 
in these stirring strains; there are echoes from Thermopylae 
and Marathon, and the breath of the old Greek heroes is in 
the air; there is a hint of the old border battle-cries from 
Scotland’s hills and tarns, from Jura’s rocky wall, we can 
catch the cheers of Tell; and the voice of Cromwell can often 
be distinguished in the strain. There is also the sweep of the 
winds thru the pine woods, and the mountain blasts of New 
England; and the strong, fresh air of the salt sea; all tonic 
influences—in short, which braced up the minds of the men 
of those days to a fixed and heroic purpose from which they 
never receded until their end was achieved.” 


Whittier suffered at the hands of a mob in Con- 
cord, N. H., and his office and equipment were burned 
by rioters in Philadelphia, yet he never regretted his 
enlistment in the cause of freedom. To a friend he 
wrote in 1839, at the height of the struggle: 

“Abolition has been to me its own ‘exceeding great re- 
ward.’ It has repaid every sacrifice of time, of money, of 
reputation, of health, of ease, with the answer of a good con- 
science, and the happiness which grows out of benevolent 
exertions for the welfare of others. It has led me to examine 
myself. It has given me the acquaintance of some of the 
noblest and best of men and women. Jt owes me nothing.” 


Whittier’s tact and wisdom are shown in his at- 
titude during war times. ‘“ We have no right to ask 
or expect an exemption from the chastisement which 
the Divine Providence is inflicting upon the Nation,” 
he said in a circular letter addressed to the Society 
of Friends in June, 1861. 


“Steadily and faithfully maintaining our testi- 
mony against war, we owe it to the cause of truth, 
to show that exalted heroism and generous self- 
sacrifice are not incompatible with our pacific prin- 
ciples.” 

In his poem “‘Italy,’”’ he voices his faith: 

‘God reigns, and let the earth rejoice! 
I bow before His sterner plan. 
Dumb are the organs of my choice; 
He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 

His praise is in the wrath of man! 


“‘Yet, surely as He lives, the day 
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In the end, the work of reform, instead of min- 
imizing and limiting, served to develop and bring 
to full fruition his native poetic genius. The amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, abolishing 
slavery in 1865, brought out what is perhaps his 
noblest poem, ‘‘Laus Deo,” which was suggested to 
Mr. Whittier as he sat in meeting, and as he after- 
wards told Lucy Larcom, “wrote itself, or rather 
sang-itself, while the bells rang,” and cannon boomed 
in honor of the great event. 


The more we study Whittier’s poems the clearer 
becomes the impression that they were educed from 
the depths of a strong love for humanity, for native 
land, for all things that are lovely and of good re- 
port, and from a deep religious conviction. All 
these conspired to form the sterling character of the 
man who, beginning life as an earnest reformer, has 
bloomed into immortality as the poet of humanity,— 
‘‘our bard and prophet best beloved.” 





Outline Study of Snow Bound. 
By M. GRACE FICKETT, Massachusetts. 


On a winter evening in 1825 there were gathered 
around the fire-place of a Quaker home in Massa- 
chusetts a group of father, mother, four children, an 
uncle, an aunt, the schoolmaster who was boarding 
there, and a young woman, a “not-unfeared, half- 
welcome guest.”” The younger people played games, 
solved puzzles, or listened while the elders told stor- 
ies of travel, of their own childhood, of frightful 
Indian massacres of earlier days, or of that cloud of 
superstition that darkened the sky of colonial life. 
Years afterward, the younger son, grown to be an 
author of national reputation, immortalized the 
little group in a poem that has ever since been read 
and loved for the sympathy and comfort which it 
brings to those whom Death has bereft and for the 
ideal home life which it so beautifully and tenderly 
describes. 


Who was the poet? 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


What was the poem? 
Snow Bound. 


What is the first apostrophe in the poem? 
O Time and change! 


What is the color of the poet’s hair? 
With hair as gray ; 
As was my sire’s that winter’s day— 





‘Of peace He promised shall be ours, 

To fold the flags of war, and lay 

Its sword and spear to rust away, 

And sow its ghastly fields with flowers!’’ 


_ That Whittier was an uncom- 
— opponent of what he 
elieved to be wrong, is shown 
by his action in declining to make 
any concession to popular preju- 
dice by, as some others did, leav- 
ing out of his collected works the 
spirited anti-slavery and war-time 
poems. While he stood firm in 
his opposition to the institution 
of slavery, he never allowed any 
feeling of rancor or contempt to 
possess him in regard to those 
who held views opposed to his 
own. His was a noble tolerance 
which made him the most magnan- 
imous of reformers. 











The Whittier Homestead, near Haverhill, Mass., where the poet was born. ~ 
This is how it looked before the fame of the poet caused people to 
think of its restoration. 
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What seems strange? 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 


Who are left? 


Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now. 
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For whom does Whittier say Alas? 


Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine thru his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
; ‘ : ‘ lose its own. 





Study of the Familiar Poems of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


By MAupD ELMA KINGSLEY, East Machias, Maine. 


December 17, 1907, begins the centennial year 
of the birth of John Greenleaf Whittier. His 
poems are familiar to every American and appeal 
to a wide class of readers, for their themes are 
chosen from his own time and country, and his 
verses deal with simple motives and with experi- 
ences which are common to all. A formal study 
of Whittier’s best-known poems is timely, and will 
prove profitable to pupil and instructor alike. 


A. PoEMS OF WHITTIER CONTRIBUTING TO HIS 
BIOGRAPHY. 


I. EARLY HOME LIFE. 


1. Describing the Character of his Home Life. 
(a) Snow-Bound. 


(1) Setting of the poem—The Merrimac Val- 
ley near Haverhill. 


(2) Character of the poem—‘“ A Flemish pic- 
ture of old days.” 


(3) Basis of Study. 


(a) Scenery described; glimpses given of the 
poet’s family. 

(b) The historical value of Snow-Bound as 
a vivid picture of a mode of life long since 
passed away. 

(c) Its truth of detail; its delicacy of senti- 
ment. 

(d) Its place among Whittier’s poems; its 
place in literature. 


2. Picture of the Poet’s Boyhood; The Feeling of 
the Poet for such a Boyhood. 


(a) The Barefoot Boy. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) Word picture of The Barefoot Boy. 


(b) Nature Studies of the Poem; Source of 
the poem’s charm. 


(b) The Pumpkin. 


8. Showing the Occupations of the Poet’s Boyhood. 
(a) Chalkley Hall, Stanza 13. 


4, Character of his Early School Days. 
(a) In School Days. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) Charm of the poem; its literary execu- 
tion; word pictures. 
II. WHITTIER’S MANHOOD. 


1. Suggesting a Possible Romance. 
(a) Benedicite, 


2. Whittier as Poet of the Anti-Slavery Conflict. 
(a) To W.L.G. 
(b) Ichabod. 


(1) Occasion of the Poem.—Dejection of Web- 
ster from the anti-slavery side in 1850, in 
his ‘‘ Seventh of March’’ speech. 


(2) Basis of Study. 
(a) Meaning and significance of the title. 
(b) Impressive conception of the poem. 
(c) Compare with The Lost Occasion. 

(c) Laus Deo. 


3. Whittier’s Attitude towards the Civil War. 
(a) A Word for the Hour. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) Circumstances producing the poem. 
(b) The poet’s views on the question at issue. 


4, Poem Revealing the Fact that Whittier was not 
a Travelled Poet. 


(a) The Last Walk in Autumn. 
(1) Basis of Study. 


(a) Word pictures of the poem; sentiment 
of the whole poem; sentiment of stanza 20. 


III. WHITTIER’S BROAD AND EARNEST RELIGIOUS 
CONVICTIONS. 


(1) The Eternal Goodness. 
(2) My Psalm. 

(3) My Birthday. 

(4) My Triumph. 

(5) My Soul and I. 

(6) The Master. 


(a) Basis of Study for all the poems mentioned 
above. 


(1) Whittier’s creed; attitude towards sec- 
tarianism; the Quaker atmosphere of the 
poems. 


B. POEMS INSPIRED BY HOME SCENES AND 
SCENERY.* 


I. PICTURE POEMS. 


(1) Monadnock from Wachuset. 
(2) Kenoza Lake. 

(3) The Frost Spirit. 

(4) The Last Walk in Autumn. 
(5) The Old Burying Ground. 


*“ Home” to 
Merrimac. 


Whittier was the valley of the 
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II. NARRATIVE POEMS SET AGAINST A 
BACKGROUND OF NEW ENGLAND 
SCENERY. 


L. Simple Narrative Poems. 
(a) Telling the Bees. 
(1) Basis of Study. 


(a) The quaint ceremony of 
“Telling the bees.’ 


(b) The charm of the poem; its 
literary execution. 
(b) Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(2) Imagination, humor, and 
dramatic force of the poem. 
(c) Mary Garvin. 
(d) The Wreck of Rivermouth. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) Word pictures of the poem, 
(e) Abraham Davenport.* 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) The poet’s rendering of pro- 
saic historical facts. 
(f) The Swan Song of Parson Avery. 
(g) The Witch’s Daughter. 


2. Native Legends. 
(a) Cobbler Keezar’s Vision. 
(b) The Double-Headed Snake of Newbury. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) Whittier’s extenuation of the superstition 
and bigotry of the New England settlers. 
3. Poems Illustrating Indian Character. 
(a) Nauhaught the Deacon. 
(b) The Truce of the Piscataqua. 


C. POEMS SUGGESTED BY THE PERSECUTIONS OF 
THE QUAKERS. 


I. Cassandra Southwick. 


II. Barclay of Ury. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) The foundation of incident. 
(b) The effect of the last four verses on the 
literary value of the poem. 


D. MISCELLANEOUS NARRATIVE POEMS. 


I. Barbara Frietchie. 
(1) Basis of Study. 
(a) Its foundation incident. 
(b) Its value as a patriotic poem. 


II. Maud Muller. 

(1) Basis of Study. 

(a) Reasons for its popularity. 
III. The Pipes at Lucknow. 


E. THE CENTENNIAL HYMN. 
I. Basis of Study. 


(1) Learn the entire poem. 
(2) Circumstances under which it was com- 





posed. ; 
(8) Extent to which the poem was appro- 
priate to the occasion. 


*Abraham Davenport, a lawyer of Stamford, Conn., was 
a man of stern integrity and generous beneficence, and in 
times of scarcity and high prices sold the product of his farm 
to the poor at less than the current value. When he was a 


member of the council in Hartford, on the dark day in 1780, 
it was proposed to adjourn, as some thought the day of judg- 
ment was at hand; but he objected, saying: ‘‘That day is 
either at hand or it is not; if it is not, there is no cause of 
adjournment; if it is, I choose to be found doing my duty. 
I wish, therefore, that candles may be brought.’”—Appleton’s 
American Biography. 
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The Captain’s Well at Amesbury, Mass. 


The Captain’s Well. 
“Now the Lord be thanked, I am back again | 
Where earth has springs and the skies have rain. 


‘And the well I Soggy by Oman’s Sea, 
I am digging for him in Amesbury.” 


His kindred wept and his neighbors said: 
“The poor old captain is out of his head.” 


But from morn to noon and from noon to night, 
He toiled at his task with main and might. 


And when at last from the loosened earth, 
Under his spade the stream gushed forth, 


And fast as he climbed to his deep well’s brim, 
The water he dug for followed him, 


He shouted for joy: “I have kept my word, 
And here is the well I promised the Lord!” 


The long years came and the long years went, 
And he sat by his roadside well content; 


He watched the travellers’ heat oppressed, 
Pause by the way to drink and rest. 


And the sweltering horses dip as they drank, 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank; 


And grateful at heart his memory went 
Back to that waterless Orient. 


And the blessed answer of prayer which came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 


And when a wayfarer, weary gnd hot, 
Kept to the mid-road, pausing not 


For the well’s refreshing, he shook his head: 
‘‘He don’t know the value of water,” he said. 


‘Had he prayed for a drop, as I have done, 
In the desert circle of sand and sun, 


“He would drink and rest and go home to tell 
That God’s best gift is the wayside well!” 


[See also page 534] 
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The Outdoor School at Mulhausen. 


MARGARET MCMILLAN, in the London Daily News. 


It was a hot day in September. Up a steep hill 
on the outskirts of Mulhausen crept a small water 
cart. Near the top it halted, as if out of breath, be- 
fore a great portico on the left side of the road, a 
portico built in a high stone wall, and furnished with 
side doors. The middle door opened suddenly, and 
from within came a sound of running waters, while 
a vista was opened of wet stones, dripping grottoes 
in walls and glistening foliage. The water cart, as 
if overwhelmed by this wealth of water and fresh- 
ness, started off at once, and disappeared at the top 
of the hill. 

Behind the great portico there are the gardens, the 
wooded plain and shadowy pathways of what was 
once a rich man’s paradise. The big mansion, with 
its tall doors and wide, low terraces, serves now, in 
so far as its upper story is concerned, for a children’s 
convalescent hospital, but the lower rooms are for 
the use of the open-air scholars. A group of wealthy 


merchants bought the house and grounds a short 

time ago, and presented them without conditions to 

the town authorities, and the Burgermeister and his 

colleagues have consecrated them to the use of the 

city’s children. 
x 


* * * 


Where are the children? One may walk for a 
while without seeing any of them, though as a mat- 
ter of fact they are all out of doors. The head- 
master, however, stands on the terrace. He is ex- 
pecting visitors, and, guided by him, we make our 
way towards a great open space, where a crowd of 
boys are playing football. We walk on and begin 
to realize gradually that this is really a child-garden, 
a place athrob with life and curtained with mystery. 
A kite floats past, followed by a ripple of merry 
voices. Here spd the boughs of a yew-tree sits 
a little maiden of twelve knitting. 

At the great sand-heap a little way off an eager 
group stands, shovel in hand, to see a dark-eyed boy 
fix a hanging railway down a steep incline. A little 
fellow working alone has completed the Cenis Tunnel, 
and another has made a small Elsass in the sand. 

The little shed with a wooden platform standing 
in a ‘little space among the bushes is the open-air 
school, theater and dressing-room. Yesterday there 
was a great succession of plays, and the Burgermeis- 
ter himself, with his wife and other visitors, came 
to see the children act. They need no stimulus in 
the shape of a teacher, no decorated stage, lights or 
costumes. They acted six fairy plays, leaving ac- 
cessories of all kinds to be supplied by the imagina- 
tion (as did the first actors of yoy orm plays), 
but ‘entering into the spirit of the Wicked Youth’s 
escapades, and the domestic woes of Cinderella. 

The school day proper, or the time of formal teach- 
ing or lessons, is short. It amounts in all to hardly 
a third of the ordinary school day. For two hours 
only each child is in class: There are eight classes 
in all, and but two hundred children. One group 
of classes study from nine to eleven, and the other 
group of four classes have lessons from eleven till 
one—which is the dinner hour. 

The head-master has a whistle, and he knows eight 
signals by means of which he can call his pupils out 
of any crowd into their respective classes. 

He prepares now to give a “‘nature lesson”’ to the 
senior class, so he whistles, and twenty-five girls and 
boys fly to him from all parts of the domain. He 
begins the lesson by saying, “‘Go and find me a place 
where an autumn crocus is growing.’ Away flies 
the class, and the teacher follows, but all gather very 
s00n on a sunny slope near the avenue, where in the 
grass shines a fair purple flower, whose long pale stem 


is one with its petals. The teacher asks questions 
and the children answer eagerly. They have much 
to say of the flower and of its relations, for they have 
known italong time. They have got to know many 
silent friends in the grass and below the trees, and to 
watch them in spring, in summer, inautumn. From 
morning till even and thru the seasons they follow 
the changes of life and growth. 

However, it is dinner-time, and in the great wooden 
shed towards the lift of the mansion the tables are 
being spread. Along the western side of this dining- 
room there is neither door nor window. All is open 
to wind and sunshine. The children are very hun- 
gry. They have four meals daily at the school, 
namely: Breakfast, of bread and milk, at nine; 
luncheon, of bread and jam, at eleven; a very solid 
dinner at half-past one or thereabouts; and another 
solid meal at six. 

What are the results? The records of weight and 
stature kept at the school show a steady gain almost 
from the first week. More remarkable, however, is 
the moral and mental development of the outdoor 
scholars. It betrays itself mainly in a new initiative— 
anew desire to explore the environment and express 
the inner life. Conclusive proof that rapid progress 
is made must be found in the fact that, hough a 
great proportion of the two hundred children at- 
tending the Mulhausen open-air school last summer 
were far behind in their i ew work at the time of en- 
trance, yet (despite the fact that the school day was 
but two hours in duration) not one single child was 
unable to enter the standard of his age on returning 
to the ordinary school. 

The open-air school is not a hospital. No dis- 
eased children are received. The school doctor has 
very decided opinions as to the treatment of delicate, 
as distinct from diseased children. 

You do not walk here, then, in the Shadow of the 
King of Terrors. Under the shadowy trees, and in the 
vine avenue, where the fast-ripening grape clusters 
hang between the reddened leaves, little forms lie in 
every charming attitude of sleeping childhood. Here 
is no cold, dark Shadow, but only the soft approach 
of a Rosy Presence that summons the dreamer back 
to life and all its joys. The good head-master corks 
the salve bottle (just used for an insect sting on a 
small child’s ear), and sits down in the balcony room, 
whose roof is painted like a summer sky. He will 
show you now his health records, his school museum, 
and also the photographs and slides of scenes in this 
shcool taken by Dr. Frederic Rose (a pioneer of Forest 
Schools in England), and exhibited by him last Aug- 
ust at the International Congress of School, Hygienne. 

But soon the siesta hours pass. The gardens are 
alive again with merry voices. Still later, as supper 
time approaches, grave child-eyes look into the face 
of the strangers half-wistfully. ‘‘Cannot you, too,” 
they seem to ask, “‘come to live in the beautiful gar- 
den?”’ Alas, no! The sun is westering. Far off 
the Black Forest seems wrapped in veils of deepen- 
ing purple. Soon the long, bright day will be over, 
the children will go home. “But we,” they say, 
“will come to-morrow.” Yes, to-morrow—and 
again to-morrow—a chaplet of golden September 
days. But the inevitable must come for them, too, 
by and by. The summer school must close. But 
never, in the long life that may follow, will any child 
cease to hold his new heritage of golden memories; 
never again will books and the world be sealed for 
him as in the days before he stood at Nature’s knee 
and took from her hand what gives life and meaning 
to words and symbols, gift by gift. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 


The Teaching of English. 


[Chicago Tribune.] 


School and college teachers of English are agreed 
that English is badly taught. They disagree as to 
the responsibility. College teachers say that the 
quality of the instruction in English in the secondary 
schools is so low that the time of college classes must 
be spent in elementary work instead of work of col- 
legiate rank. High school teachers blame the col- 
lege requirements for admission. They say that so 
many books must be read with a subsequent exam- 
ination constantly in mind that there is no time left 
for any really valuable work in composition or in the 
theory of rhetoric, while in addition the pupil ac- 
quires a distaste for literature which otherwise he 
might have learned to enjoy. 

Perhaps both are right. It may be that the work 
is done a in the schools and that the require- 
ments of the colleges are the cause of that. It may 
be that the cause is to be sought in entirely a different 
quarter. It has been pointed out during the dis- 
cussion that English collegians who have no sys- 
tematic instruction in English write better than 
American students who are severely trained. Is it 
because of their lack of training? Is it not rather 
because they receive a training, but of an entirely 
different kind? 

In the English schools the practice of insisting 
upon careful translations from the foreign authors, 
ancient or modern, read in class, gives the finest 
kind of drill in the composition of English. In the 
American schools, foreign languages are usually 
studied as if the language was an end in itself, and 
the value of the Latin, French, or German, as afford- 
ing” material for the study of English, is lost. If a 
foreign masterpiece is read in the original by a per- 
son of superior mind thoroly acquainted with the 
language, it is certain that the reader is in closer 
communion with the author when there is no con- 
scious translation into the reader’s native tongue. 
On the other hand, to find words in one’s own lan- 
guage for the ideas of a master presented in another 
tongue, is at once a test of one’s comprehension of 
the master and a more excellent drill in the native 
tongue than the expression of one’s own common- 
place ideas. Translation is better than composition 
up to a certain point, since the trouble with most 
students is that they are not equal to the double 
task of furnishing ideas as well as words. When 
they have gained confidence in their skill in hand- 
ling the language they will be able to think more 
freely, not being required to devote all their energy 
to the words, the mechanism of thought. 


Night Schools for Boys. 


(Charleston, S. C., Post.] 


The several communications we have printed re- 
cently, urging the establishment of night schools 
for boys who are obliged to work in offices during 
‘the day for their own and their widowed mothers’ 
support, touch upon a subject which can not fail to 
appeal to every thinking person in the community. 
‘There are many of these ams in every city of con- 
sequence, deserving youth who will grow up to be 
reliable citizens, but without the advantages that 
their fellows have who are more fortunately condi- 
tioned in material things. To extend to them a help- 
‘ing hand is not only an obligation of humanity, but 
it is a matter of self interest for society. The value 
of an education is inestimable in the making of good 
citizenship, and it is a short-sighted community which 








neglects to supply every possible facility for the de- 
velopment of the intellectual parts of its people. 

In the course of time the public school system 
should include a course of night instruction for those 
who are unable to attend the day sessions, but the 
establishment of such a course can not be considered 
at the present, when the schools lack even ordinary 
efficiency, which must be supplied for the sake of 
the great mass of the city’s children, but there is a 
splendid opportunity for the beginning of a great 
work by some of the excellent societies which do so 
much by private effort to uplift the community. 





Misfit Education and Insanity. 
[Baltimore, Md., American.] 

No social statistics in the country are so striking 
as those that tell the increase in the number of in- 
mates in the various institutions for the insane. 
With the comforts of living widespread, with the 
conditions of life so much more satisfactory than 
those of many other countries, the totals that tell 
of wrecked minds increase. The figures them- 
selves only disclose the condition; they do not tell 
the story. But when one reflects upon an increase 
of some sixty per cent. in the number of the mentally 
defective, from one census-taking to another—a 
brief ten years—the question must arise with vivid 
point, ‘‘Why is it?” The common answer is the 
strenuous pace of the times; the age is too swift; 
men are too much immersed in business. 

But this is only one aspect of the real situation. 
If the men adapted to the pace were alone found in 
the hurry, there would be few cases of insanity. 
Likewise, if those who essayed the literary life and 
those who sought a place in the professions were 
solely the qualified, there would comparatively 
few instances of insanity result. The dreadful totals 
of mental enfeeblement are very largely those of 
the misfits. When account is taken of the number 
who become insane because of domestic infelicity, 
religious mania, illness and the like, there still re- 
mains a vast number who have been driven into 
frenzy or lapsed into hopeless melancholia because 
they were square pegs in round holes. The wrongly 
educated youth is a candidate for the insane asylum. 
He may force his way to a better adaptation to the 
world _ the mistake of his training. If he 
does not, he is a prey to all manner of embarrass- 
ments. 

* * * * * 


Fond mothers want their children to escape the 
drudgery of trades and seek to have them qualify 
for professions for which they have no aptitude. 
The spirit of this view of education has taken hold 
of educators themselves, and there has crept into 
the curriculum of the public schools a number of 
subjects that make a draft upon minds of the youth 
and which do not point to any practical benefit. 
The over-stimulation of minds that are sluggish in 
their working often leads to mental depression; the 
child comes to believe it is stupid, and morbid self- 
consciousness results. 

A wise system of education would be one that 
would permit those having the teaching of the chil- 
dren to suggest to the parents trade education in 
cases where the child is not adapted to training 
looking to business or the professions, and the 
recommendation of literary training for those who 
have mistakenly chosen trade schools. One kind of 
education is as worthy as another. But the misfit 
may be crippled for life. 
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From Teachers’ Workshops. 


Plans, Devises and Suggestions. 


[CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT ARE INVITED.] 


Some Composition Subiects. 


The following were the subjects of the essays read 

pd graduates of the Meriden, Conn., high school last 
une: 

A Commercial Education. 

The Origin of Fairy Stories. 

The Effect of Good Crops on the Business of the 
Country. 

The Japanese Question in California. 

The Passing of the North American. 

What Next? 

A Sunday in Old New England. 


Christmas Plans. 


_ We have decided to make our writing and draw- 
ing lessons, also our language and construction work, 
in forms of Christmas presents. Here are a few 
suggestions from our school: 


CALENDARS AND BOOKLETS. 


The children will enjoy painting Christmas holly. 
Colored pencils will do when paints are not avail- 
able. Cardboard is cut in little squares or heart 
shapes. 

My children enjoy making booklets. They have 
just finished their Thanksgiving booklets, which 
were very pretty. They wrotea “Story of the Pil- 
grims,” illustrating it with their own drawings. 
When they wrote about the Mayflower they drew a 
picture of the ship, the same of Plymouth Rock. 
They also drew pictures of Indians, their wigwams, 
guns, drums, cannons, etc. They are planning on 
making their Christmas. booklets similar to 
the Thanksgiving ones, by drawing Christmas 
trees with presents on them, pictures of Santa Claus in 
different ways. 

We have the covers of our booklets ornamented 
with colored drawings. After the little book is 
finished, the leaves are tied together with baby rib- 
bon to match the cover. 

The children will be willing to bring a penny each 
to help pay for the ribbon and cardboard. 

Several boys brought five cents each, thinking 
there might be a few who could bring no penny. 


THE PRESENTATION. 


I am keeping all the articles which the children 
are making, until Christmas time. Then the older 
boys are going to get a small fir-tree and place in a 
corner of the school-house. 

The older girls, with my help, will decorate the 
tree with the presents the children have made, also 
with popcorn and other things to make the tree at- 
tractive. 

The children will make out invitations for their 
parents and friends out of colored cardboard, in the 
shape of a Christmas bell. The inscription will be: 

Our Christmas bell calls you to the Primary room, at G— 
village, for Christmas exercises. Monday, December 23, at 
2.30. 

We shall have a short program prepared, consist- 
ing of songs, recitations, and short dialogs. 

Vermont. CorA M. MARSH. 


To Improve Spelling. 


While teaching in a country school several years 
ago, I had so many recitations that there was no 
time for the usual spelling classes—in fact, the 


teacher the year before had omitted them half the 
year on that account. But the children were very 
— spellers, which proved a drawback in all their 
work. 

I found the following way of remedying the mat- 
ter required but little time, while the improvement 
was gratifying. At the end of each recitation I took 
a minute or two—as many as I could spare at the 
time—for oral spelling of words found in the lesson. 
I kept a list of the misspelled words, and the pupils 
took turns copying the list on a small blackboard 
kept for the purpose. After the last recitation at 
night each class used their list of words to—in dis- 
trict school vernacular—“ spell to the head.”’ 

They soon became very observing, as I frequently 
requested them to spell some word during general 
recitation, and the length of the lists noticeably dim- 
inished. It soon became a habit with them to notice 
how a new or unusual word was spelled, and our 
serious spelling troubles were at an end. I have 
found that poor spelling is more often the result of 
inattention than of poor memory, and when the 
habit of observation can be formed, no matter what 
plan is employed, the difficulty is solved. 

New York. G. L. SELTER. 


“The Get-Together Club.” 


What do teachers do who never compare notes? 
‘Ane stick willna burn alane.” Here we are far 
from the great luminaries, but we can light our little 
candle from another’s flame. We can pick each 
other’s brains, and thus gain wisdom from our neigh- 
bor’s experience as well as our own. 

We do not dignify our gatherings by the name of 
Teachers’ Conferences, but as we chance to get 
together at the close of the day or week, we give 
each other many a little hint, many a word of — 
for the work we love, many a watchword that will 
stand us in good stead in coming contest. 

‘How .under the sun do you manage to accom- 
plish so much?” we ask of the quiet, systematic 
teacher who has three grades, yet has never seemed 
flurried in all her life. She tells us: ‘I gain time in 
various ways. I combine classes in certain branches 
permanently; in some exercises I combine tempor- 
arily two or three grades. Then, I have pa to 
help. I have good materials—sometimes I have to 
buy them, but it pays; then, I leave out a lot of 
things I used to spend time on—the dry, the dis- 
connected.” 

Then, there is the disciplinarian. Will we ever 
gain such experience? One mother sends her word 
to take her little girl and make a lady of her, and 
this wise teacher sees the angel in the block. Another 
mother tells her, ‘‘I want you to take Johnny, and 
I don’t keer ef yer don’t learn him such an awful 
lot, jest so yer make him mind.” And Johnny 
minds. “Tell us,” we say, ‘what do you do?” 
“Do?” says our Mentor. ‘‘I make Johnny love me. 
Sometimes, in very rare cases,—well, I have to fol- 
low the example of ‘The Hoosier School-Master.’ 
You remember, he once had to act the bull-dog.” 

Does this seem a dismal way of finding recreation? 
Not at all; for altho we sometimes compare our 
class-work, and the formation of a single letter is not 
too dry a subject, yet we enliven each other with the 
recital of many a pleasing episode in our experience. 
One of us tells how little Carrie Lewis reported in 
school that their cow had died of hydrophobia. 
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Another relates Charlie’s disgust that the feller set- 
tin’ next him has ben eatin’ wild onions! We laugh 
together and drink in the best of tonics. 

I must not forget to tell how much good Miss 
Jones has done me. She is the teacher I envy most. 
She laughs off all her troubles. When the children 
come back Monday morning demoralized ,—the con- 
sequence of having been two whole days with their 
parents,—I do believe she plays like she’s demoral- 
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ized, too, and by ten o’clock things have adjusted 
themselves to regular working order. “‘I tell you 
what, girls,’ says Miss Jones, 
Judge as you may, 
He who toils merrily carries the day.” 

When we have said good-night and good-bye, I 
walk home and think aloud: ‘I have had an insight 
—I will try again; perhaps, after all, the fault is in 
me.” SARAH A. VOGLER. 





Practical Problems in Physical Geography. 


Selected from the laboratory exercises recommended by the New York State Department of Education. 


| 

OBJECT. Noninstrumental observations of the 
weather for one month. 

DIRECTIONS. Keep a record for one continuous 
month of the following conditions, using the terms, 
standards, and symbols given below: 

a Temperature, as cold, cool, mild,warm, hot, etc. 

b Wind, direction and strength, as north, north- 
east, east, etc.; calm (no wind), light (moving leaves 
of trees), moderate (moving branches of trees), 
brisk (swaying branches of trees), high (swaying 
trees, moving twigs on ground), gale (breaking small 
branches of trees), hurricane (destroying houses, 
blowing down trees). ; 

c State of sky as regards cloudiness, and kind of 
clouds, as clear (less than three-tenths cloudy), fair 
(between three-tenths and seven-tenths cloudy), and 
cloudy (more than seven-tenths cloudy); nimbus, 
—* stratus, cirrus, and intermediate or mixed 

inds. 

d Precipitation, time of beginning, kind (rain, 
snow, hail or sleet), and amount (trace, light, heavy). 

e Remarks, as much colder to-day than yester- 
day, wind strong all day, ceased blowing just before 
sundown, stopped raining during the night, etc. _ 

Arrange your observations in tabular form using 
some scheme similar to the following: 
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Make three observations each day, about eight, 
twelve, and four o’clock. 

Use no instruments, but let your record express 
the way the weather affects you personally. Note 
the direction in which the wind veers, whether clock- 
wise (with sun), or counter clockwise (against sun). 
Get wind direction from some flag or weathervane, 
the higher above the ground the better. Note the 
occurrence of dew or frost. 

CORRELATIONS. Temperatureand Wind. Direction 
of warmest winds; of coldest winds; whether winds 
make the temperature warmer or colder, and why? 

Wind and cloudiness. Direction of wind most apt 
to produce cloudiness; direction of wind most apt 
to be associated with clear sky, and why? 

Temperature and cloudiness. Are cloudy or clear 
days apt to be coldest? Why? Is it the same in 
winter as in summer? Is a cloudy or clear night 
the warmer? Why? 

Cloudiness and precipitation. Are clouds neces- 
sary to precipitation? Must the sky be completely 
overcast? Do we always have precipitation when 
the sky is overcast? Give kinds of clouds associated 


with cold weather and warm; with thunderstorms. 
Is hail associated with cold weather or warm? Is 





sleet? Why are dew and frost associated with clear 
nights? 

Wind and precipitation. Give the wind directions 
most apt to be associated with rain; with snow. 
Are these the same as those most apt to produce 
cloudiness? Is the velocity of the wind greater be- 
fore, during or after a rain or snow? Compare the 
wind directions before a storm with that which fol- 
lows. Why do we associate dew and frost with 
calm weather rather than with windy nights? 

Temperature and precipitation. Is the temperature 
usually higher before or afterarain? Isitthesame in 
winter as in summer? Explain the disappearance of 
an early morning fog with the advance of the day. 

., jis 

OBJECT. Study the distribution of coniferous, de- 

ciduous and tropical forests, and the relation of such 


. distribution to climate. 


MATERIAL. Outline map of the world; colored 
pencils; pictures. (Lantern views may be used with 
profit.) 

DIRECTIONS. 1. On an outline map of the world 
indicate by coloring effect the principal coniferous, 
deciduous and tropical regions of the world. 

2. Compare your map with a map showing the 
mean annual rainfall of the world stating the rela- 
tion of rainfall to the growth of each kind of forests. 
mentioned. 

3. Study from pictures the principal characteris- 
tics of each kind of forest. 

4. Name and locate the five principal forest regions. 
of the United States. 

5. Explain the wonderful development of pines, 
firs, hemlock and cedars of the north Pacific region. 

6. How do forests about a region affect its climate? 

QUESTIONS. 1. Mention the two important con- 
iferous trees of the north. 

2. Explain the effect of the destruction of forests: 
on the denudation of the soil. 

3. Mention important uses of at least three trees 
of each class. 

4, Explain the importance of the State and na- 
tional governments reserving extensive forest re- 
gions, stating the two underlying and economic 
purposes of such preservation. 

III. 

OBJECT. Study the distribution of areas produc- 
ing the most important grains and the relation of 
such distribution to climate. 

MATERIAL. Outline map of the world; colored 
pencils; pictures. 

DIRECTIONS. 1. On a blank outline map of the 
world indicate the distribution of the cereals, using 
a number or letter for each grain mentioned. 

2. Construct on the map the annual isotherm 
bounding the areas where each of the five most im- 
portant grains are produced. 

QUESTIONS. 1. Mention two grains whose dis- 
tributions very closely coincide with each other. 

2. Explain how the topography of a region facil- 
itates the distribution of grain areas. 

3. Explain the importance of Chicago as a grain 
market. (To be continued. ) 
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The News of the World. 


The immense steam locomotive which is being 
tested on the Pennsylvania Railroad has again made 
better time than the big electric engine. It made 
93.6 milesan hour on the specially built curved track. 
The electric locomotive made ninety miles an hour. 


The Japanese Government has decided to hold 
the National Exposition of 1912 in Tokio, between 
April 1 and October 31. This period covers both 
the chrysanthemum and cherry blossom seasons. 

The exposition is designed to be international. Exhi- 
bits from foreign governments and peoples are desired. 


Papers written with the ordinary inks in use 
to-day will be illegible twenty-seven years hence, 
say chemists. 


Sir William Treloar, who retired from the Lord 
Mayoralty of London on November 9, had the repu- 
tation of being the most persistent beggar ever 
known in London. When he assumed office he said 
that he intended to raise £60,000 with which to es- 
tablish a home and a school for the young cripples 
of London. This difficult undertaking he succeeded 
in carrying out before his term ended. 


Emperor William of Germany received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Oxford University on No- 
vember 15. It was conferred upon him by a dele- 
gation of university officials headed by Lord Curzon, 
Chancellor of the institution. 

Lord Curzon, in presenting the degree in a gold 
box, spoke as follows: 

“We are seeking to connect with our ancient and 
historic university an enthusiastic lover of the 

sciences and patron of the arts, who, in a reign now 
happily beginning to be long, has appreciably raised 
the standard of duty and patriotism both among his 
own people and the nations of Europe.” 

The Dutch Government is again considering a vast 
plan for reclaiming the Zuyder Zee. The States 
General may appropriate about $12,000,000 for the 
work. It will take about seven years. 

Forty thousand acres would be reclaimed at first. 
In time almost all of her engulfed territory may be 
restored to Holland. 


Professor Eberlein, the distinguished German 
sculptor, is coming to the United States. He has 
many commissions here. Professor Eberlein mod- 
eled the celebrated Goethe statue which the Kaiser 
presented to the City of Rome. 


France has gold far beyond her needs. She holds 
about one-third of all the coined money in the world. 


As Leo Stevens and A. Holland Forbes of New 
York were sailing across Connecticut in the balloon 
Stevens No. 21, on November 19, the balloon was 
pursued by a large bald-headed eagle. The bird 
measured fully ten feet from wing tip to wing tip. 


L. W. Fogg, statistician for the United States 
Steel Corporation, says that unless greater economy 
is practiced, the grandchildren of the present coal 
operators will see the day when the coal supply of 
the United States is exhausted. Mr. Fogg says that 
in 1906 about 43,000 acres of the best coal lands in 
the country were exhausted 


J. H. Clarke, Immigration Commissioner for 
Canada, has decided to recommend that the govern- 
ment at Washington pass a law excluding Hindus 


from the United States. Thousands of Hindus went 
south this year from Vancouver to logging and rail- 
way camps in Washington and Oregon, and to fruit 
ranches in California. 


On December 1 the famous Jerry McAuley Mis- 
sion of. New York celebrated its thirty-fifth anni- 
versary. The little building on Water Street was 
crowded to its capacity. R. Fulton Cutting and 
Supt. John H. Wyburn were in charge of the meet- 
ing. A number of men told of the change in their 
own lives and in that of the neighborhood as a result 
of the work of Jerry McAuley and his followers. 


Senators and Representatives have been pour- 
ing into Washington during the past week. Almost 
everyone, before he had been in the National 
Capital twenty-four hours, had been asked to ex- 
press his opinion on the subject of currency legis- 
lation. The concensus of opinion seems to be 
that some legislation along this line is absolutely 
necessary, but as to the nature of the reform meas- 
ure there is a wide diversity. It is likely that much 
time will be given during this session of Congress 
to the preparation and discussion of a currency bill. 


The Grand Trunk Railway Company has placed 
orders for one hundred new freight and passenger lo- 
comotives at an approximate cost of $1,500,000. 
The orders are distributed among American and 
Canadian companies, and delivery is to be made 
during the first nine months of next year. This 
is one of many signs of the return of confidence in 
the country’s sound financial condition. 


Wireless Telephony. 

A German company is telephoning wirelessly from 
Nanen to various places in Germany fifty or sixty 
miles distant. 

Conversations have been conducted with extreme 
clearness and precision. 


Army and Navy. 

An effort is to be made during the next session 
of Congress to secure better pay for our army and 
navy. The proposed bill provides for an increase 
in the salaries of the army and navy ranging from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. If it passes it will be 
the first ‘‘raise’’ granted to the officers and men 
of the “service” in nearly forty years, and when 
one recalls how the expenses of living have increased 
in that same period, the passage of the bill seems 
like a simple act of justice which Congress cannot 
be too quick in putting thru. 


Aliens Leaving the Country. 

The rush of foreign laborers back to their native 
countries is a usual phenomena of the late fall and 
early winter. This year it has assumed unusual 
proportions. 

The big Mauretania, of the Cunard line, sailed 
with 1,050 passengers in the steerage, which is the 
vessel’s capacity; the Republic, of the White Star 
line, took away 2,300 steerage, the largest list of 
any of the liners which sailed last week. The 
Republic is bound for Mediterranean ports. The 
Patricia, of the Hamburg-American line, was 
booked for 2,000, her capacity; the Koenig Albert, 
of the North German- Lloyd service for Naples, 
carried 1,800, her full list, and the New York, of 
the American line, the Caledonia, of the Anchor 
line, the Nord America, of the Italian line, and the 
C.F. Tietjen, of the Scandinavian line, were all 
full as far as steerage is concerned. 
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American Receives Nobel Prize. 

Word that Prof. Albert A. Michelson, head of 
the department of physics at the University of 
Chicago, has received the award of the year’s Nobel 
prize for physicists, has reached the Midway Insti- 
tution from Stockholm. Professor Michelson is 
now in London, England, where the Copley medal 
bie awarded to him by the Royal Society of Lon- 

on. 

Dr. Michelson is the discoverer of a new method 
of determining the velocity of light. He was born 
in Germany, but came to the United States at an 
early age, and was appointed midshipman at the 
Naval Academy. He was graduated in 1873, but 
resigned his commission in 1881, and a few years 
later went to the University of Chicago. He is 
now fifty years old. 





Famous Old Palace. 

By the will of the late Prince Strozzi the city of 
Florence is to receive his collection of pictures and 
his palace is to go to the State on the payment of 
about half a million dollars to his wife and brothers. 
In order to accept the gift the Government will 
have to pass a special act, and it is hardly likely 
that it would be considered advisable to spend so 
much in the purchase of a palace which could be 
used to advantage for neither a museum nor an 
art gallery. 

The palace was built in 1489 by order of Filippo 
Strozzi, under the direction of Benedetto da Majano, 
after whose death it was continued by Simone da 
Pollaiuolo. 





An Aerial Derelict. 

An airship answering the description of the 
French war dirigible La Patrie, which broke loose 
near Verdun, France, on November 30, passed 
over Wales, the Irish Sea, and the North of Ireland 
on December 1. It was first seen over Carmar- 
then, South Wales, at eight o’clock in the morning. 
It was at a great height, and it was impossible to 
identify it, altho a watcher who had a powerful 
telescope declared he distinguished the name La 
Patrie on it. 

Altho some of the early reports said that the 
car remained on earth and only the gas cylinder 
ascended, it now appears that the entire airship 
took flight following a gust of wind, which rocked 
the Patrie until all the ballast fell out of the car. 
With the ballast gone the buoyancy was too great 
for the two hundred soldiers holding her, and they 
were obliged to let go. Some of them only re- 
leased their grasp when their feet were lifted clear 
of the ground. 





Tattered War Flags. 

Five flags which were carried by the First New 
York Regiment in the Mexican War, were installed 
in the chapel of Governor’s Island on November 17. 

They are little more than shreds. They were car- 
ried to the chapel by five veterans of the Mexican 
War. The veterans were escorted by militia organ- 
izations and patriotic societies of New York. 

The story of the five bullet-pierced and battle- 
torn flags, as told at the ceremony of installation, is 
as follows: 

“The first Regiment of New York Volunteers in 
the Mexican War was presented with a stand of 
colors on January 8, 1847, by the City of New York. 
The flags were received by the regiment when the 
first parade took place after the presentation, on the 
Mexican Island of Lobos, about sixty miles rorth of 
Vera Cruz, where the fleet contairing the army as- 
sembled. The officers of the regiment were called 
to the front and center, where they formed a circle 
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about the colors. Each officer placed his left hand 
on one of the staffs, raised his right hand, and took 
asolemn oath, under the direction of Colonel Burnett, 
to pretect the flags with his life blood. The colors 
consisted of two flags and two guide colors—one 
of the national flag and the other a red flag, with the 
coat-of-arms of the City of New York on one side 
and the coat-of-arms of the State on the other. The 
red flag was the first over the inner wall of the Castle 
of Chapultepec on the morning of September 13, 
1847. The regiment took an active part in the siege 
and capture of Vera Cruz, the storming of Cerro 
Gordo Pass, the taking of the City of Pueblo, the 
battle of Contreras, and Churubusco, the storming 
of the Castle of Chapultepec, and the capture of the 
City of Mexico. The regiment belonged to the First 
Division, which entered the city at daybreak of the 
morning of September 14, 1847.” 





Asks for Statehood. 


A convention of delegates from every part of 
New Mexico met at Santa Fe on November 30, 
and adopted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the people of New Mexico have been 
chafing under a Territorial form of government for 
more than half a century, and 

“‘Whereas such form of government has become 
intolerable, and 

“Whereas it is believed that the American people 
are inherently in favor of home rule and are un- 
willing to have 400,000 legal, intelligent, and ener- 
getic citizens of the United States governed as 
mere subjects; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States 
be and is hereby petitioned to pass an enabling 
act permitting the Territory of New Mexico to 
form a State Government; and be it 

“Resolved, That a representative committee be 
appointed by the Governor of the Territory and 
the chairman of the convention, whose duty it 
shall be to present our cause to the national Con- 
gress, and request, beg, and pray and demand that 
New Mexico be forthwith admitted to Statehood.” 

Governor Curry conveyed assurance that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will help the Statehood movement, 
and a strong Statehood league was formed. 





New Safety Switching Plan. 


The first track circuit switching system in the 
world was put into operation on December 1, by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad at 
its terminal in Hoboken. The new system enlarges 
the switching facilities of the road three times. 

The safety feature of the track circuit system 
operates on an entirely different principle from 
those formerly used. Both signals and switches 
are operated by electricity from the same signal 
tower. The track covered is divided into sections, 
at each end of which there stands a pair of sentinel 
track batteries. 

The towerman arranges the train’s route out 
of the yard and fixes the switches accordingly. 
When the train enters upon the first section of its 
route the sentinel batteries by the track become 
automatically de-energized, establishing a short 
circuit to the sentinel batteries at the next station. 
This short circuit in turn de-energizes the electri- 
cal devices in the tower by which the switches are 
moved, so that the whole mechanism falls dead 
and immovable until the train gets off that section 
of the track. It protects the train from collisions 
front or rear, as well as from being sidewiped at 
the fouling points. And it cannot be deflected, 
either, for once the train has entered on the route 
laid out for it not even the switchman can change 
its routing. 
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Interesting Bits of Information. 


THESE ITEMS ARE COLLECTED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR SUITABILITY FOR USE IN THE UPPER GRADES OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


JThe church of St. Pierre at Montmartre, which 
has been closed for the last six years for repairs, is 
about to be re-opened for public worship. It is the 
oldest church in Paris, says the Dundee Advertiser, 
having been built in the twelfth century by Louis 
VI and his queen, Alix of Savoy. It served as 
chapel to a Benedictine convent, also founded by 
the same king—a “royal’’ convent, the abbesses of 
which were appointed by the king instead of being 
elected by the nuns. Henri IV gave the post to 
one of his mistresses, Marguerite Louise d’Orleans, 
half-sister to the ‘Grande Mademoiselle,” who took 
refuge in the Abbaye when separated from her hus- 
band in 1675, but the historian relates that ‘‘her 
conduct did not edify the establishment.” In the 
Reign of Terror the abbess and all the nuns in resi- 
dences were guillotined. 


The cause of scientific forestry the country over 
will profit by the splendid gift to Harvard Univer- 
sity of 2,000 acres of valuable forest land, which 
has just been announced. There is no better timber 
in Massachusetts than stands on this tract near 
Petersham, a town that has long profited by the 
scientific methods of forestry in use on that prop- 
erty. So far as the university is concerned, its 
friends maintain that this gives it the best equip- 
ment for practical as well as theoretic instruction 
to be found anywhere in the country, when taken 
in connection with the great resources of the Arnold 
arboreum, in the field of forest botany.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Old Trees. 

Brazilian cocoanut palms live from 600 to 700 
years, and the Arabs assert that the date palm fre- 
quently reaches the age of 200 to 300 years. Wal- 
lan’s Oak, near Paisley, Scotland, is known to be 
more than 700 years old, and there are eight olive 
trees on the Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, which 
are known to have been flourishing in 1099. 

The yews at Fountain Abbey, Yorkshire, were 
old trees when, in 1132, the abbey was built, and a 
redwood in Mariposa grove, California, is a manifold 
centenarian. Baobab trees of Africa have been com- 
puted to be more than 5,000 years old, and the 
deciduous cypress at Chapultepec is considered to 
be of a still greater age. Humboldt said that the 
Dracena Draco, at Orotava, on Teneriffe, was one 
of the oldest inhabitants of the earth. . 


The Toothsome Mushroom. 

One of the most delicious of all mushrooms, and 
one also very easily distinguished, according to the 
Woman’s Home Companion, is the fairy-mushroom. 
In old meadows and pasture fields, and even on 
lawns where the sod is old, this variety is often found 
in great abundance. The remarkably regular cir- 
cle, or ring, in which it grows has given it its name. 

The common puff-ball is found in widely varying 
sections of the country, and when young, white and 
tender it is an absolutely safe food, yet where it 
grows in greatest abundance it is frequently avoided, 
from the prevailing impression that it is poisonous. 
These are by no means the only varieties one may 
easily learn to distinguish, but they are some of the 
best known and most delicious. 

France grows and consumes more mushrooms than 
any other country in the world, and so inexpensively 
are they raised that it is said no Frenchman is too 
poor to indulge in them. The poorer classes in Rus- 
sia use this fungus largely in place of meat, picking 


and drying it in great abundance. Being highly 
nitrogenous, it is a very satisfactory substitute for 
fishy foods, and, unlike many other vegetarian foods, 
possesses a rich, meaty flavor very delightful to a 
meat-craving appetite. 


The Maine Logging Camps. 

In the woods of Maine within the next few months 
will be cut about 700,000,000 feet of spruce logs, 
says the Kennebec Journal. Of this a seventh will 
be cut on the west branch of the Penobscot and 
nearly two-sevenths on the combined west and east 
branches of that river. 

The remainder will be cut on the waters of the 
Kennebec, Androscoggin and the streams tributary 
to the threerivers named. To harvest this vast crop 
of logs will require an army of men. It is estimated 
that every million feet of logs cut in the woods re- 
quires the services of thirty-five men. That gives a 
total of 24,500 men who will find employment in the 
woods of this State this winter. When you add to 
this force the men who are employed in the birch 
woods and in cutting other timbers than spruce, the 
aggregate will climb well up toward 30,000. 


Elephants at Work on Long Island. 


Two big Bombay elephants are at work at Long 
Beach, L. I With their heads against a timber 
they push it into place. Harnessed to cars filled 
with dirt and cracked stone, they draw loads that 
could not be budged by several teams of horses. 

The work of the elephants is directed by a tiny 
Hindu. 

It was found that the animals could not only do 
the work of several of the strongest horses, but that 
they did not tire so easily, their broad feet 
not sinking so deeply in the yielding sand as 
the hoofs of the horses. Roger and Alice, the ele- 
phants, are not trick beasts, but their tiny master, 
Folga Bey the Hindu, can make them do almost 
anything. 


The Progressive Japanese. 
The Swiss Minister to Japan, Dr. H. Ritter, re- 
cently sent a long report to his Government concern- 


ing commercial affairs in Japan. He declares that 
the Japanese are pushing out Europeans and Ameri- 
cans from the Far East, particularly from Japan. 

He gives an example of Japanese methods. The 
Japanese Government sent a man named Oga to 
Switzerland and America to learn how the condensed 
milk trade was conducted in those countries. 

The man worked as an ordinary employe in var- 
ious branches of the business in both countries. 
When he had mastered the details of manufacture 
and distribution he returned to Tokio. Then, 
backed by wealthy men, he founded a large con- 
densed milk factory near Tokio, cut prices sharply, 
and practically drove out of the country all the for- 
eign goods that competed with his. 

The same process, Dr. Ritter says, is going on in 
nearly every trade and business. 


Big War Balloon Factory. 

One of Germany’s greatest manufacturing firms, 
The Seeght-Halske-Schubert Electric Company, has 
nie, to make a business of building military air- 
ships. 

It will sell them just as the Krupps supply cannon 
to different countries. 

The company is now experimenting with flying 
machines. 
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Pioneers in F-ducation.* 


VY. HERBERT SPENCER. 


Herbert Spencer’s Education is known to every 
intelligent teacher in America; and the ideas em- 
bodied in that work have had some share in forming 
educational opinion in our country, but have prob- 
ably had little direct influence in shaping educa- 
tional practice. M. Compayre, while consenting to 
much that Spencer says, is obliged to ‘‘make im- 
portant reservations’; and while professing a cer- 
tain amount of admiration for ‘‘this ingenious and 
seductive work,’’ he announces at the outset that 
he ‘‘shall not spare criticism.” He does not agree 
with one French philosopher, Bertrand, who de- 
clares that Spencer’s theories “may be accepted 
almost without reserve,” nor yet with another 
French philosopher, Thamin, who declares that 
Spencer’s book is ‘‘worthless and inconsistent.” It 
will be found, however, on reading the present mono- 
graph, that Compayre finds more to blame than to 
praise in Spencer’s educational philosophy. 


One serious charge made against Spencer is that 
he is not original; the important ideas exploited are 
nearly all borrowed from Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 
“Thanks to an amazing gift of expression, he clothes 
the ideas of others magnificently; but as to educa- 
tion, it is possibly just to say that the book con- 
tains very few really new ideas.” 


Another limitation is that, like Locke, he seems 
to have in mind the education of a gentleman. He 
constructed a uniform course for all, demanding a 
consecration to study of many long years. Popu- 
lar education is not contemplated, for it would be 
absurd to propose, in the present state of society, for 
the children of the poor, such a wide course of study 
and preparation for ‘‘complete living.” It is a 
kind of aristocratic scheme that might be suitable 
for individual education conducted at home, but 
not for collective education conducted in classes. 


Among many other defects pointed out, the fol- 
lowing may be named: 


1. The analysis of the five activities of life shows - 


that Spencer’s conception of education is one planned 
for industrial and business people ‘‘in which the 
liberal culture of human faculties enters only by 
way of compliment’’; where instruction in litera- 
ture and the fine arts, being left to the last place, 
subject, also, to the possibility of spare time, seems 
almost like a mere accessory. ‘The fact is, that in 
the classification proposed by Mr. Spencer there is 
a gap,—a serious omission. . . . He considers 
the workman, the artisan, the father of the family, 
the citizen, but he altogether forgets human per- 
sonality. His pupil would be stuffed with 
the knowledge appropriate to the needs of a useful 
life, but we do not find him prepared for the obliga- 
tions of morality. We shall therefore ask 
Mr. Spencer to insert in the second place, imme- 
diately after those which have regard to the care of 
the body, activities which train the moral sense, 
which form the personality in its full strength and 
dignity. . If this correction is accepted, the 
whole plan of life and, in consequence, of education 
will be changed.” 


2. It is well enough to teach the pupil hygiene, 
but is that enough? “In order to resist pleasurable 
temptations, the injurious effects of which are well 
known to us, is it not indispensable that we should 
be armed with more than scientific knowledge, that 


* Fifth in a series of Monographs by Gabriel Compayre. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1907. 
Findlay. 


Translated by Maria KE. 
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we should be at least imbued with the feeling of 
our dignity as human beings?” 


3. Mr. Spencer is not sufficiently concerned 
about knowing whether instruction in science is 
appropriate for every age, whether it can be really 
grasped by young children. Some sciences are ob- 
scure; in all sciences, some parts are difficult. Mr. 
Spencer has paid no attention to this practical as- 
pect of the subject. 


_4. In treating of history, Spencer, as usual, sac- 
rifices the “education of the emotions to positive 
instruction. His citizen would be able to analyze 
the institutions of his country”; but will he have 
learned to love his country? 


5. When we come to the final limit of human 
activity, literary and artistic education, we find 
again a “want of feeling and inspiration. One 
must become an artist or a poet by first becoming 
a scholar.” That science may be poetical no one 
questions, but the idea of making a poet thru the 
study of science seems ridiculous. “On the 
contrary, we hold that aesthetic culture is indis- 
pensable in order to provide for the human plant 
its substance, the moral nutrition which it needs. 
Aesthetics are not merely the crown of civilization; 
they are its foundation, one of the essential princi- 
ples of intellectual life.” 


6. The reason given by Spencer for his faith in 
the educative value of science “gives a shock of 
surprise’’; for it is an a priori argument froma man 
who professes to accept only conclusions based on 
scientific evidence. 


7. The scientific education extolled by Mr. Spen- 
cer is very far from what we understand by an “‘all- 
round”’ education. It is one-sided; it would de- 
velop certain faculties and starve others. The best 
— come from a flexible and varied plan of 
studies. 


8. Similar criticisms are offered on the Spencer- 
ian scheme of physical education and especially on 
the theory of moral training. The proof that these 
criticisms are valid is seen, says the author, in the 
fact that Spencer has not convinced his own coun- 
trymen. Not only have the classical studies held 
their own in England and America since the pub- 
lication of Education; but the number of stu- 
dents taking Latin is constantly increasing. 


To offset these unfavorable opinions, there is 
much approval scattered through the book; but 
this applies more to the form than the substance of 
Spencer’s work. ‘‘Whatever we may think of the 
soundness of his hypothesis, we cannot deny their 
grandeur.” In fact, some readers may think the 
author is a little hard on Spencer, even as Com- 
payre himself seems to feel that Davidson is a little 
harsh with Rousseau. 


The translator has made several slips in con- 
struction which may be due to hasty proof-reading. 
On page 29 we find this: “instruction in literature 
and the fine arts seem almost like mere ac- 
cessories.” On page 39 we read: “His citizen 
would be able to analyze the institutions, etc.; but 
will he have learnt to love it?” 


The reading of these books has been a genuine 
pleasure to the reviewer. The books are compact, 
brief, critical, and printed in large type on excellent 
paper. In the beginning of each volume is an 
analytical table of contents, and at the end is a 
brief bibliography in German, English, and French. 
I consider the series a notable addition to the peda- 
gogical literature of America. 


JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, Pp.D., 
District Supt. of Schools, New York, 
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Notes of New Books. 


A Trext-Book tn Puysics, by William N. Mumper, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Physics, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, is workable and sensible, written in a clear, easy 
style and reinforced by numerous homely illustrations. 
Altho distinguished by its directness, simplicity, and peril” be 
the work is both scientific and truthful. It meets equally 
the needs of students who are preparing for the most exact- 
ing college entrance examinations, and also those other 
students who are not going to college. The attention of the 
pupil is directed first and chiefly to the ‘‘how”’ rather than 
to the ‘‘why”’ of phenomena, thus laying a firm foundation 
on the well-established facts and principles of the subject. 
Thruout, emphasis is placed upon the physical relations, 
rather than upon the forms of expression. The plan of 
treatment will develop genuine knowledge and discourage 
the mere learning of definitions. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York. $1.20.) 


Everybody is interested in Hollis, Maine, because it is the 
summer home of Kate Douglas Wiggin. Every year Mrs. 
Wiggin gives a reading for the benefit of the old church at 
Hollis,—a fact which is also widely known over the country. 
Because of our interest in Hollis and its old church, we are 
particularly interested in Mrs. Wiggin’s story about it, THE 
Op Preasopy Pew. The tale itself is in Mrs. Wiggin’s best 
sweet-tempered, semi-humorous vein. Bound, as the book 
is, in holly and mistletoe design, with decorated margins and 
illustrations in color, the book is one of the choicest of the 
season’s gift books. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 


Some time since a Californian interested in the schools of 
the country offered two prizes of five hundred and three 
hundred dollars respectively for essays on ‘‘Moral Training 
in the Public Schools.”” Under this title the papers of the 
winners—Principal Charles E. Rugh of the Bay School, 
Oakland, Cal., and Rev. T. P. Stevenson, of Philadelphia— 
are published, together with three other papers standing 
next upon the judges’ list. The writers of the other papers 
are Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of the University of Iowa, Mr. 
Frank Cramer, of Palo Alto, Cal., and Principal George FE. 
Myers of the McKinley Manual Training Schaal, Washington. 

The various view points represented in the volume are 
unusually interesting by reason of the opportunity for contrast 
which they offer. The papers are also interesting for the 
points they have in common. 

Each of the writers is deeply impressed by the need for 
this training in our school system, and each has a lofty 
conception of the mission of our schools in this part of the 
training of the young. It is a symposium of the best thought 
along this line. Not only should educators read this volume; 
it should be carefully perused by every parent who cares for 
the most vital part of the education of his children. (Ginn 
& Company, Boston.) 


Mabel Osgood Wright has written charmingly about birds, 
and her new volume, Gray Lapy AaNp THE Birps, is as fas- 
cinating as her earlier work along this line. Mrs. Wright is 
eminently qualified in two respects as special advocate of the 
birds; in the first place she is a true bird-lover, and secondly 
she is a keen observer. She also writes delightfully, putting 
her readers in close touch with ways of the birds, telling how 
to secure their friendship and how to cultivate the natural 
love and interest which all children feel in the life that sur- 
rounds them. The interest and the love is there, but it 
needs training and guidance or it will be crowded out as the 
child grows. There are many helpful suggestions for feeding, 
the making of bird-houses and nesting-boxes, and many 
other ways of inducing the birds to live near their human 
friends. 

The illustrations are both in half-tone and in color and a 
number of them are reproductions of photographs. Mrs. 
Wright’s work for the birds has met with recognition in her 
election to the presidency of the Audubon Society of Con- 
necticut. It is one of the best and most qupetietio bird 
books of recent years. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.75 net.) 


The habit of meditation is so universally out of vogue that 
to come upon one who has taken the time to cultivate it is 
an unusual pleasure. Henry Byron, a schoolmaster in Great- 
er New York, has not only devoted the necessary time, but in 
his Day Dreamer’s Harvest reveals that type of mind, or 
shall we say spirit, which, while keenly alive to the doing 
and thinking of its fellow men, is sufficiently unbiased to 
pass judgment upon their frailties and foibles, free from 
cynicism, yet frank and sincere. It would be a pleasure to 
quote extensively, but, perhaps the author’s foreword will 
best indicate his attitude and show most clearly the graceful 
charm of his style: 

‘Having reached life’s autumn, I looked about for the 
harvest. I gathered the first of all my days on earth; but 
when I began winnowing it, lo! the most was scattered like 
chaff, and only a few grains remained that might be garrered 
in humanity’s storehouse for the mind.” 


.first introduced to each other by 
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May we not suggest that this little book of true wisdom, 
in the beautiful form in which it has been put forth, will be 
a fitting gift for those who love the beautiful in art, in nature, 
in life. (Ivan Somerville & Co., New York. $1.25 net.) 


Tue DavuGuTeER or Jorio, one of Gabrielle D’Annunzio’s 
most successful plays, has been translated and is now pre- 
sented to American readers in a handsome edition. It is 
hardly necessary to comment upon D’Annunzio’s tragedy. 
The translation is a colaboration ty Charlotte Porter, Pietro 
Isola, and Alice Hen The extremely difficult task has. 
been accomplished with unusual success. A close following 
of the original has been carefully combined with excellent 
idiomatic English. The diction is graceful and poetic. 

The beautiful photographs of scenes from he original 

roduction of the play furnish splendid illustrations. The 
handesme printing makes the volume unusually attractive. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Katharine Pyle has given us a true picture of child life and 
disposition in THropora. Theodora is an only child who 
is sent to an Episcopal school while her father goes abroad. 
She meets many little girls of different natures, rich and 
poor—among them Susie, an unfortunate orphan. Theo- 
dora’s dislike for Susie changes to love and devotion under 
the careful guidance of the Sisters. The children are natural 
and the story is interesting. Illustrated by W. A. McCul- 
lough. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. $1.25.) 


Jupy, Temple Bailey’s new book, is just suited to the 
tastes of girls in their teens. Judy and her two friends, 
Anne and Launcelot, form an interesting trio. Judy, the 
self-willed, Anne, the self-controlled, and Launcelot, the 
self-assertive. Each is a fine portrait; a character just 
coming to maturity. These three young people have many 
good times together and a number of exciting experiences, 
It is sure to be a favorite among the new books of the season. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Joun Harvarp anp His Times, by Henry C. Shelley, is 
one of the handsomest volumes that has appeared this sea- 
son. It is also one of the comparatively few that have 
serious interest and real value. Among the men to whom 
America is most profoundly indebted, John Harvard occu- 

ies a conspicuous place. Authentic knowledge about him 
hae been extremely limited. So little was known of him, 
in fact, that in 1842 James Savage offered a reward of five 
hundred dollars to anyone who could furnish five lines of 
authentic information concerning him in any capacity, 

ublic or private. The discovery of the baptismal entry in 
Rt. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, London, and some other 
finds, opened up a most interesting field of research, the 
results of which are well summarized in the present volume. 
John Harvard at last stands out as a real, historical character, 
not as one of those almost mythical beings whose names and 
reputed works alone are left to differentiate them from the 
host of forgotten dead. One theory which the author pre- 
sents with what appears to be very strong circumstantial 
arguments to back it, is that the parents of Harvard were 
illiam Shakespeare. It 
may not be of much importance, but it certainly adds a 
touch of very human interest to the narrative. 

A word should be said of the capital illustrations, of which 
there are some two dozen. They are well made reprodue- 
tions of photographs. It is decidedly one of the most inter- 
esting books of the year. (Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. $2.00 net.) 


The mystery and the fascination that hangs over the coasts 
of Africa have a had a more satisfactory interpreter 
than Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his new hook, Tue 
Conco anv Coasts or Arrica. The description of the 
voyage along the Coasts, stopping at one lonesome port 
after another to leave a missionary or an official, the glimpses 
of the life they lead and the work they do, the intensely 
human and vivid idea of what Africa actually is to-day in 
that coast region, and what it means to the white men and 
women who try to live there, and to the black ones who 
belong there, isa revelation. The present discussion of the 
manner in which King Leopold of Belgium has conducted 
and is conducting the government of the Congo gains much 
new and surprising illumination from Mr. Davis’s narrative. 
He goes into the =— not only from the point of view 
of the actual conditions of to-day, but with an historical 
summary of the causes and the reasons for the growth of 
present conditions. Mr. Davis’ account of what he saw, 
and his description of conditions thruout that country, and 
the contrast between it and the neighboring colonies under 
other European governments, furnishes excellent material 
toward building up an accurate idea of King Leopold’s suc- 
cess as an African ruler. The chapter on ‘‘ Americans in the 
Congo” is particularly interesting as well as entertaining, 
and that on ‘‘Hunting the Hippo” is as good a hunting story 
as has appeared in many a day. The life of the men exiled 
at the stations along the coast or on the rivers in the interior 
is touched on from time to time with a sympathetic skill 
and power that make the tragedy and comedy of their lot 
eed appealing. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$1.50. 
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Kenyon Cox, an artist of well-attested ability, has already 
won distinction as an art critic with his “Old Masters and 
New.” A new series of essays, practically a continuation of 
the volume just mentioned, appears under the title PaintEers 
AND Scutprors. Mr. Cox writes clearly, simply, and in a 
manner to be readily understood by those not capable of 
appreciating more technical criticism. At the same time 
his work shows thoro knowledge and critical acumen. It 
has merely adapted itself to the needs of the general reader. 

The chapter titles will best indicate the scope of the book: 
The Education of an Artist; The Pollaiuoli; Painters of 
the Mode; Holbein; The Rembrandt Tercentenary; Rodin; 
Lord Leighton. There are seventy well executed reproduc- 
tions of the paintings and sculptures described in the text. 
This is altogether one of the most pleasing volumes of infor- 
mal art talk which has been seen in some time; it is sound, 
discriminating judgment put in readable form. (Duffield 
and Company, New York. $2.50, net.) 


The fame which Edward Peple won by his popular play, 
“The Prince Chap,” is well maintained in his new novel 
Semiramis. The scene is laid in ancient Assyria, and the 
heroine is the wonderful queen who lured men to death by 
her strange beauty. But the tale is of her earlier years, 
when that fatal beauty was still young and fresh, and deals 
with loves and wars and hard adventures in the barbaric 
splendor of the East’s past. Mr. Peple has handled his 
material skilfully, not so much with the purpose of present- 
ing a correct historic picture as of showing a true human 

icture—true, when judged by the unchanging character of 
humanity itself. The 7 which it is sure to attain 
will be well earned. (iio at, Yard & Company, New York. 
$1.50.) 


Trp in Myrutanp is a delightful retelling of the stories 
of Greek mythology. Ted is a dear little chap whom Mer- 
cury, the one that stands on the mantel, carried away to 
Mount Olympus one afternoon when Ted had been told that 
he must take a nap and couldn’t imagine why he had to, 
when he wasn’t a bit sleepy. The boy wanders about among 
the gods and goddesses and hears the strange tales of their 
wonderful doings—the same old tales that Greek boys lis- 
tened to centuries ago. These stories are as fascinating to 
children now as they were then. 

The author, Hermine Schwed, tells the adventures of 
the god or hero that is being described in verse, connecting 
these verses by the narrative of the story. Ted was de- 
lighted, and so, we are sure, will other children be. It will 
be an excellent Christmas Ye and is sure to spring into 

opularity at once. (Moffat, Yard & Company, New 
vor. $1.00 net.) 


Carolyn Wells was never brighter or more entertaining 
than in Rarny Day Diversions. The book is in three 
parts, the first of which is given up to some very clever 
tricks, the second to ‘‘How to Celebrate”’ the different holi- 
days of the year, and the third contains two plays, ‘‘The 
Day Before Christmas” and ‘‘A Substitute for Santa Claus.” 
It is just crammed full of fun from cover to cover, and will 
prove a source of endless amusement. The child that finds 
it among his gifts on Christmas morning is fortunate indeed 
—likewise his parents. It is the best book of its kind which 
has appeared in years. Clean, wholesome fun—and lots of 
it. (Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. $1.00 net.) 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE PEopLeE is John C. Ten Eyck’s pro- 
test against the pessimistic attitude of many voters with 
regard to prevailing political conditions. It is sound and 
wholesome. The author points out the simple cure for the 
many evils which he admits do exist. It is, of course, the 
franchise. Our government is now worse than we permit 
it to be. Mr. Ten Eyck’s analysis of the present situation 
is clear, and his counsel sound and sane. A good book to 
put in the hands of young men. (Moffat, Yard and Com- 
pany, New York. 60 cents, net.) 


One of the most illuminating contributions to current 
educational thought in England comes from the pen of 
F. H. Matthews, M. A., organizing master to the Education 
Committee of the West Riding County Council. Mr. Mat- 
thews commences his volume with a consideration of ‘‘The 
Importance and Limits of Theory.” He then takes up ‘‘The 
Aim of Education,” and passes on to a discussion of what 
should constitute the training given in the first years of the 
course. 

After presenting his views on the opening of the second 
stage in the child’s education, the author devotes chapters 
to the following subjects: Science, The Humanities, Foreign 
Languages, the Classics, Logic and Summary of General 
Considerations, Special Subjects and Specialization. 

The author is a progressive educator of clear convictions 
and sound judgment. His little book, containing less than 
a hundred and fifty pages, is a concise setting forth of these 
opinions. It is worthy of the careful perusal of American 
students. Educational problems are much the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and viewpoint offered by the pres- 
ent work is decidedly helpful. (Cambridge University Press. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
A book interesting to both old and young is Clara Bar- 
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ton’s Story or My CuitpHoop. Any child old enough 
to read will enjoy it. The author hegins as far back as she 
can remember and gives many different experiences, from 
the time when her big brother had to carry her over snow 
drifts to the country school until she was old enough to ‘be 
a teacher in one of these country schools. The story is 
inspiring and helpful. (Baker, Taylor & Co. 50 cents.) 


Everyone loves a healthy, sensible young girl, and when 
such a girl journeys from Virginia to California her experi- 
ences are bound to be of immense interest. THE Four Cor- 
NERS IN CaLirorniA, by Amy E. Blanchard (The Corner 
Series) is an excellent book for young readers. There is 
geography and history intermingled with fun and adventure. 
(Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Ease IN CONVERSATION or hints to the ungrammatical, 
4 Emma Churchman Hewitt, is an excellent book to be 
placed in the hands of young girls. A great many ordinary 
slips in conversation are here recorded in a form that young 
people will actually read. The story is of the meetings of 
a girls’ ‘‘Conversation Reform Club,’ as it was called, and 
the readers of the book who take part in these meetings will 
derive quite as much benefit from their presence at the 
eighteen meetings of the club as do the actual members 
themselves. The book might well be used as a series for 
morning readings, especially in girls’ schools. (George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Tue Nove.ty Circus Company, by a man who writes 
under the nom de plume of Oliver Olney, is one of the best 
boys’ books of the year. It is literally a boy’s book, but an 
healthy girl who can get hold of it will enjoy it quite as ale 
as her brothers. It is the story of how fifteen boys gave a 
circus with ‘‘human animals,” in their own town, and earned 
more than $150 thereby. Their entertainment was so good 
that they were offered the chance to make a professional 
tour of six weeks, and the rest of the book tells of their ad- 
ventures by the way. The book is healthy and interesting, 
and is cordially reeommended as worthy of a place in libraries 
and in a boy’s book-case. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. ) 


“The Federal Union! It must be preserved.”” In such 
language did Andrew Jackson sound the death-knell of the 
first rebellion. He clearly foresaw that the country must 
one day wade knee-deep in blood to save itself, and heaved a 
sigh of regret that secession should have died so easily. In 
Wuen Men Grew Tati, or, THe Story or ANDREW 
Jackson, Alfred Henry Lewis protrays this remarkable char- 
acter most realistically. We live over again with the ‘‘Gen- 
eral,” those stirring days when Kentucky and Tennessee were 
the frontier, and Florida and New Orleans were held by 
Spain and England. These are most interesting days in 
the making of our country, and well worth careful study 
(Illustrated, $2.00. Appleton & Co.) 


Books Received. 


Harrison, E. S.—SpanisH CORRESPONDENCE. 
Co. $1.00. 

Hoffman, E. T. AA—Das FRAULEIN VON SCUDERI. 
Holt & Co. 35 cents. 

Newton, E. W.—Inrropvuctory S1gHt-SinGgina MELopIEs. 
Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 

Ollivant, Alfred.—Rep-Coar Captain, A Story or Tuat 
Country. The Macmillan Co. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis.—Tuer Master oF BALLANTREE, 
The Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

Wooley, Edwin C.—Hanpxsook or Composition. 
Heath & Co. 

New York State Education Department—Higher Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 31, Professional Examination Papers, 1906-07. 

Syllabus for Secondary Schools, Agriculture. Teachers’ 
Examination Papers, 1906-07. 

Training Class, Regulations for Organziation and Gov- 
ernment. 

Syllabus for Kindergarten Certificates. 

Secondary Education, Bulletin 36, Associated Academic 
Principals, Proceedings of Twenty-Second Annual Conference. 

Secondary Education, Bulletin 34, State License Teachers’ 
Association, Proceedings of Eleventh Annual Conference. 

New York State Museum, Bulletin 115, Geology of the 
Lang Lake Quadrangle. Bulletin 114, Rochester and On- 
tario Beach Quadrangles. 

Bureau of Education Statement of the Commissioners of 
Education to Secretary of the Interior for year ending June 
30, 1907. 

Macdonald ‘College, 
1907-08. 

National Bureau of Education— 
including Nature Study and School 
Jewell. 


Henry Holt & 


Henry 


Dix. 


Quebec, Canada—Announcements, 


ricultural Education, 
ardens, by James R. 





The way to regain your health after sickness is to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it tones the whole system. 





The 


The executive committee of the N. E. 
A. after careful examination of local 
conditions have confirmed the directors’ 
choice of Cleveland as the next conven- 
tion city. Ohio well deserves the honor 
thus bestowed upon it. The first regu- 
lar meeting of the Association was held 
in Cincinnati in 1858, and in 1870 Cleve- 
land was themeeting place;since then, tho 
standing third on the membership list, 
it has not been visited by the Association. 
Cleveland is near to the geographical 
center of the active membership. The 
dates are June 29 and July 3. 

While the railroad rates have not as 
yet been fully determined, there are 
good reasons for confidence that the 
rates will not be higher than in former 
years, altho the basis may be somewhat 
changed. This question is now under 
consideration by the lines in interest. 


Jersey City has added $107,000 to ve 


teachers’ pay-roll. There is to be an 
average increase of twenty per cent. 
Teachers receiving the higher salaries 
will be given an additional ten per cent., 
and those on the lower schedules will re- 
ceive advances as high as thirty-six per 
cent. 


The meeting of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion scheduled to be held at Chicago De- 
cember 5-7 has been postponed to Janu- 
ary 23-25. It was found that many of 
those most needed at such a meeting 
could not be present at the earlier date. 


The Appelate Court has upheld the 
Chicago Board of Education in the stand 
taken by that body against fraternities 
in the schools. In 1904 the Board passed 
arule forbidding members of such organi- 
zations to represent their schools in 
athletic or literary contests. The right 
of the school authorities was questioned 
by the parents of some of the scholars 
and an injunction preventing the en- 
forcement of the rule was sought. The 
refusal of the court to grant this injunc- 
tion places the matter where it should 
be—in the hands of those officially 
chosen to formulate the regulations gov- 
erning the public schools. The action 
taken recently in Washington and other 
cities thruout the country, shows the 
opinion of our best educators is opposed 
to the creation of class distinction on 
any lines, in our common schools. 


Two night schools have just been 
opened at Knoxville, Tenn. One is near 
the Knoxville Woolen Mills, the other at 
the People’s Tabernacle. Chairman 
Mynders, of the Educational Committee, 
is in charge of the work. 

Near the Knoxville Mills, a building 
has been donated by the management 
and has been put in rapair, and the lights 
and janitor service will be furnished. It 
will seat about 150 students. 


H. C. Buell, of Janesville, succeeds 
M. H. Jackson, of Grand Rapids, as 
president of the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Miss Katherine R. 
Williams was re-elected as secretary. 


A delegation of young men recently 
waited upon the Playground Commis- 
sion of Newark, N. J., and asked that the 
playgrounds be opened. The _ spokes- 
man of the committee protested against 
having the playgrounds purchased by 
the Board of Education only used for 
two months, when they might be a 
great source of benefit and pleasure 
during almost the entire year. 
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One point in which State Superintend- 
ent Martin of South Carolina is especially 
anxious to improve the State’s school 
system, is in regard to the granting of 
teachers’ certificates. He proposes that 
a fee be charged for taking the examina- 
tions, that the examination be in charge 
of the State Board, tho conducted 
by the county boards, and that the iden- 
tity of applicants be concealed. 


Boston University has received $20,000 
as its share of the $100,000 fund left by 
the late Lyman F. Rhoads for distribu- 
tion among educational and charitable 
institutions. 


The eleven district agricultural schools 
of Georgia are to receive $4,000 each from 
the sale of fertilizer tags and oil inspec- 
tions of the State. This question was 
decided by State officials at a recent con- 


Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, president of the 
Philadelphia Physical ducation So- 
ciety, at a recent meeting gave an in- 
formal report of the International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, held in London 
last August. He also reviewed the gen- 
eral progress of the movement and said 
that the last two years had been particu- 
larly noteworthy for advance. 


Supt. E. W. Chamberlain, of Red Lake 
Falls, has been elected president of the 
Northwestern Educational Association. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sadley, of Crookotan, was 
made secretary and treasurer. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, told the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, at its 
recent meeting in Cambridge, that the 
home was the most natural and highest 
sphere for woman’s work. 

‘*It is the most intellectual occupation 
that there is in the world,” he said, ‘‘and 
calls for carefully trained mental and 
moral powers. In the lower walks of 
life, as well as in some of the higher, the 
occupation of the woman is often higher 
than that of the man. Think of what 
intellectuality a mother of five or six chil- 
dren must have.” 

Miss Laura D. Gill, of New York, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


With Chairman James J. Storrow of 
the Boston School Board as their special 
guest of honor, members of the Old School 
Boys’ Association of Boston of 1857 and 
Prior, thoroly enjoyed their twenty-sev- 
enth annual midwinter reunion, business 
meeting, and dinner at Young’s Hotel, on 
November 20. About sixty-five were 
— some of whom in years are well 

eyond the four score mark. 


From Tacoma, Washington, comes a 
good plan for an arithmetic match. 
Each fifth grade was requested to send 
one pee to an arithmetic match, Cen- 
tral School. The problems involved ad- 

ition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, and the correct reading and writing 
of the numbers used in the match. Cor- 
rect result, counted 50 points. Each 
— in the third of the contestants which 

rst finished the problem received 10 


—_ for rapidity, one-third of the num- 


er competing 10 points for neatness. A 
committee from the department of mathe- 
matics of the High School selected and 
read problems and decided results. 


New Haven is considering opening a 
series of free public lecture courses. Dr. 
Henry Leipziger, who has made of New 
York's lecture system a great people’s 
university, recently spokeon his work be- 
fore an interested audience, in which were 
noticeable members of the local Board of 
Education and Yale professors. 


The women in the Wisconsin schools 
have taken their stand against the 
slaughter of birds for millinery or similar 
purposes. At the State Convention they 
passed a resolution condemning the 
wearing or sale of plumage. 


Ambassador Whitelaw Reid will be 
one of the speakers at the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals at Syracuse, on Decem- 
ber 26-28. Other speakers already an- 
nounced are Dr. hudeow S. Draper, 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, President 
Rush Rhees of ,Rochester University, and 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Director of Edu- 
cation at the Jamestown Exposition. 

Sessions are to be held in the City Hall 
and the Yates Hotel is to be the dele- 
gates’ headquarters. The usual reduc- 
tion of railroad rates has been secured. 


It seems unlikely that the book of 
Bible readings which a number of people 
have been striving to have put in Chi- 
cago’s school course will be adopted. 
Two Rabbis, Joseph Stolz and Tobias 
Schonarber, presented protests against 
such action. They claim to represent 
250 Rabbis and their congregations, 
amounting to 100,000. 


An exhibition held by the University 
of Wisconsin at Milwaukee during the 
session of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion attracted a great deal of attention. 
There was a showing of shrubbery, in 
which it is desired to interest teachers. 
Members of the University faculty made 
the exhibit with a view to promoting the 
growing of shrubs in_ school-yards. 

Among the displays was one of Jap- 
anese barberry branches and another of 
chrysanthemums grown at the Uni- 
versity. 


State Superintendent Cary summed 
up the remedies for the evils from which 
didhicon now suffer, in his address before 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
their Milwaukee meetings. 

““*What would you have us do?’ I hear 
parents and teachers’ ask. I will tell 
you. Give your children more chance 
to play in the open air, give them a more 
rational diet, more corn bread, butter, 
eggs, and milk, and less tea, coffee, cake, 
and candy. More sleep, more muscle 
work, and less brain work. More open 
country and less city streets. Fewer 
parties and more old-fashioned romping 
and playing. Put your children, if they 
are thin and nervous, into school later. 
Give them more manual training, more 
cooking and sewing, more application of 
the knowledge acquired.” 


Supt. H. H. Palmer, of Duval County, 
Fla., recently died at his home in Jack- 
sonville. The love and esteem in which 
Mr. Palmer was held was beautifully 
shown by the numerous school delega- 
tions that attended his funeral and the 
quantities of flowers sent. 


The Associate Alumnae of the Normal 
College oppose the Graduate Club in 
their advocacy of a union with the City 
College. The alumni of the College of 
the City of New York are also opposed 
to the proposed merger. 


The grade conferences continue to be 
well attended. Miss McCann, chairman 
of the New York Teachers’ Association’s 
Committee on School Work, reports that 
the attendance at the conferences has 
reached nearly one thousand. Teachers 
are finding in them practical aid for their 
every-day problems. 
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Principals’ Meetings. 


The monthly meetings of the princi- 
pals of Minneapolis are more popular 
this year than ever. The general plan 
of the meeting is to have a main paper 
to occupy about twenty minutes; then 
ten minutes is allotted to the one who 
has been chosen to open the discussion. 
After this there is a general discussion 
for half an hour. The next meeting is 
on December 3. D. H. Painter will 
speak on ‘“‘The Education of Defective, 
Delinquent, and Backward Children,” 
and Miss Michaelson will lead off in the 
discussion. 

The other topics for the academic 
year are: January 14—‘‘The Signifi- 
cance of Play in its Relation to the 
Physical, Mental, and Moral Growth of 
the Child,’’ Mr. Miller and Mr. Gullette; 
February 4—‘‘Methods of Developing 
the Social Activities of the Child,’ Mr. 
Jorgeens and Mr. Rapeer; March 3— 
‘Educational Values in the Elementary 
Grades,””’ Miss Reid and Mr. Benson; 
April 7—‘‘Educational Values” (con- 
tinued), Miss Gowdy and Mrs. Rollins; 
May 5—‘‘The Problem of Moral Educa- 
tion,’ Mrs. Bartholf and Miss Hussey. 





A Splendid Offering. 


The program committee of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association can 
congratulate itself in advance on the 
result of its labors. The following are a 
few of the speakers who will be at the 
Atlantic City Convention (December 
26-28): 

Newell Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn, 
“Oliver Cromwell’’; Paul H. Hannis, 
Harvard, ‘‘ Vocational Education’; W. 
E. Chancellor, Washington, ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Institutional Life’; N. C. 
Schaeffer, Pennsylvania, ‘‘The Rural 
School Problem’’; Cheshire L. Boone, 








as a 
Basis for Grammar Grade Manual Arts’’; 
Joseph S. Taylor, New York, ‘‘Princi- 
ples Underlying the Making of a Course 
of Study”; Henry Turner Bailey, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘The Industrial Educational 
Movement and the Elementary School’’; 
David B. Corsau, Newark, ‘‘ Re-organiza- 
tion of the Elementary School System.” 





Charter Changes in New York 
City. 


The Board of Education has decided 
not to seek a charter amendment which 
would place the medical inspection of 
school children in its hands rather than 
under the control of the Health Depart- 
ment, as it is at present. Most of the 
other radical changes in the charter 
which the Board discussed at the special 
meeting called to consider the matter 
were voted down. Commissioner Jonas, 
plan to have text-books written by the 
city’s employes and printed under con- 
tract, was voted down among the rest. 
The vote stood eighteen to eleven. 


The proposed striking out of the Mc- 
Carren law was tabled, as was Dr. Mc- 
Donald’s proposition to determine eligi- 
ble lists and Mr. Cunnion’s for removing 
the city superintendent from the Board of 
Examiners and increasing the number 
of the Board to six. 


The only changes approved were the 
giving of permission to the city super- 
intendent to assign district superinten- 
dents to districts or to special work, and 
the providing for ways of removing 
names from the eligible list. This 
latter recommendation was materially 
amended, the Board of Education being 
given power to determine where persons 
exempted from examination should be 
placed on the eligible list. 
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Magazines for the Teachers. 

According to an announcement from 
the New York Public Library, teachers 
may now find in both the Bloomingdale 
and Chatham Square branches of the 
library the current numbers of leading 
magazines for teachers, in English, 
French,German, Italian, Spanish, Danish, 
Swedish, Polish, Russian, and Bohemian 
—representing the most recent thought 
in educational circles in Europe, North 
and South America, and the West 
Indies. 

These collections include, in addition 
to general pedagogical publications, peri- 
odicals devoted to oe special interests 
as the kindergarten, elementary and 
high schools, manual training, language 
teaching, psychology, the study of the 
deficient child, geography, and nature: 
study. 


Play Room Needed. 


Elizabeth Burchenal, assistant secre- 
tary of the girls’ branch of the Public 
Schools Athletic League, at the league’s 
last meeting, made a plea for room for 
children to play. 

‘* An officer of the Public Schools Ath- 
letic League,’ she said, ‘‘counted one 
hundred children on each side of the 
street in one city block two hundred feet 
long in the tenement house district. 
In other words, there was one child to 
each running two feet of the street, giv- 
ing to each child about the same oppor- 
tunity for exercise as it would have in 
the space of a grave. 

“the definite thing to remedy this 
would be to open the playgrounds of the 
schools with teachers in charge. We are 
doing this and securing teachers to super- 
vise by giving them free instruction in 
folk dancing and athletics for girls, in 
return for which they give an equal 
amount of time and instruction to girls 
of their schools.” 
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By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEoRGE R. CARPENTER, 
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ON THE NEW YORK SUPPLY LIST 


Baker & Carpenter Language Readers 


EACH READER HAS SOME DOMINATING INTEREST IN ITS SUBJECT-MATTER 


Thus the first two books deal with simple story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. In the third 
book the dominant element is the fairy anid iolk-tale; in the fourth the animal-story and the tale of adven- 
a selection of stories, poems, and essays 


of the world, and in the sixth 


serving as an introduction to general literature. 


FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By Frank.iin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College; Grorcr R. 
CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University; and Miss KATHERINE 
B. Owen, Instructor in the Charlton School, New York City. 
SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEorGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B. OWEN. 
THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By Franxuin T. Baker, GeorcE R. CARPENTER, 
School No. 131, Brooklyn. 


READER 


FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By Franxuin T. BAKER, GEorcE R. CARPENTER, 


SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By Frankuin T. Baker, GeorcE R. CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey City Train- 


EACH VOLUME SQUARE 12M0, CLOTH 
Let us tell you more about these Books. Correspondence cordially invited. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


and Miss Mary FE. Brooxs, Head of Department, Public 
and Miss Ina E. Rossins, Instructor in Horace Mann School, 


and Miss Mary F. Kircuwey, Instructor in Horace Mann 
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Science and Mathematics 
Teachers. 


The Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers held their seventh 
meeting at the McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, on November 29 and 30. Prof. 
Calvin M. Woodward, dean of the en- 
omen J department of Washington 

Jniversity, welcomed the teachers to the 
city. Friday afternoon was devoted to 
sectional meetings. Saturday morning 
was given up to hearing reports and other 
business. ater an address was delivered 
by William Treatease, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, and in the 
afternoon the delegates were his guests 
at the gardens. The convention was 
well attended and meetings full of spirit. 


Colleges and Schools Meet. 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, which met at the College of 
the City of New York on November 29 
and 30, offered as usual a program filled 
with well-known names. All meetings 
were held at Townsend Harris Hall. On 
Friday morning the address of welcome 
was delivered by President Finley of the 
City College, and the response by Presi- 
dent Wilson of Princeton. The topic of 
the morning, ‘‘The Influence of the 
Present Methods of Graduate Instruc- 
tion upon the Teaching in the Secondary 
School,’’ was discussed by Dean Balliet 
of the New York University School of 
Pedagogy, and Principal Meyers of the 
McKinley Manual Training School of 
Washington. After a luncheon tendered 
to the delegates in the gymnasium of the 
college, the afternoon session considered 
‘‘Admission to College by Certificate.” 
President Rush Rhees of the University 
of Rochester and Dean West of the Grad- 
uate School of Princeton spoke, and a 
report of the committee appointed to 
investigate the subject was made. At 
five o‘clock a classical conference met. 

In the evening the president’s address 
was delivered by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
followed by a reception. 

Saturday morning’s meeting considered 
‘‘Preparation for College as a Means of 
Education.”’ Speakers were Dr. Baker 
of Tome Institute, and Miss Jessie E. Allen 
of the Philadelphia High Schol for Girls. 

The business meeting and election of 
officers was held at noon. 
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In and About New York City. 


New York teachers are strongly pro- 
testing to the Charter Revision Commis- 
sion against any change which would do 
away with the minimum salary provision. 
The Interborough Council representing 
the different borough associations has 
asked that no change be suggested unless 
it be to increase the minimum salary 
schedules. 


The Board of Education has taken 
another whack at the married teacher. 
Its by-law to prohibit teachers who 
ma from remaining in the system 
failed, because the courts would not sup- 

ort them in the matter. The by-faw 
ae remained as a dead letter, as the 
Board was unwilling to change its posi- 
tion. The invitation of the Charter Re- 
vision Commission to offer suggestions, 
was seized upon with avidity, and the 
following new section for the Charter 
was approved without a dissenting voice. 

“No married woman shall be ap- 
pointed to any teaching or supervising 
position in the day public schools in the 
City of New York unless her husband is, 
by reason of physical or mental disease, 
incapacitated to earn a livelihood, or has 
continuously abandoned her for not less 
than one year, prior to the date of her 
appointment, and satisfactory proof of 
such physical or mental incapacity or of 
such abandonment shall be furnished to 
the Board of Superintendents. A woman 
principal, a woman head of department, 
or any other woman member of the 
teaching and supervising staff who shall 
marry while in the service of the Board 
of Education shall thereby and thereupon 
forfeit her position and cease to be a 
member of such teaching and supervis- 
ing staff.’ 


City Teachers’ Association. 


The New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its last meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare recommendations to 
lay before the Charter Revision Com- 
mission looking to the recommending of 
charter amendments to lessen the dis- 
crimination now existing between the 
salaries of the men and women teachers. 

At this meeting resolutions presented 


by Van Eveni Kilpatrick, calling for the 
appointment of a committee to investi- 
ate the group system and other plans 
or class and school organization were 
adapted. 

Joseph E. Rogers, principal of Public 
School No. 126, made an eloquent appeal 
to the teachers not to give up their 
membership in the association merely 
because they did not approve of the 
action taken in the matter of equal pay 


New Commissioners. 

Mayor McClellan has made appoint- 
ments to fill the vacancies on the Board 
of Education. 

Max Katzenberg, Manhattan, vice Ran- 
dolph Guggenheimer, deceased. 

rederic R. Coudert, Manhattan, vice 
William N. Wilmer, deceased. 

Dr. Charles E. Bruce, Manhattan, to 
succeed Frank L. Polk, resigned. 

Arthur Somers, Brooklyn, to succeed 
Grosvenor H. Backus, resigned. 

M. T. Sullivan, Bronx, to succeed John 
H. Barry, resigned. 

The following appointments will take 
effect January 1: 

Francis W. Crowninshield, Manhattan, 
to succeed John A. Wilbur. 

Alexander Ferris, Brooklyn, publisher, 
to succeed George D. Hamlin. 

Bernard Suydam, Queens, to succeed 
George E. Payne. 


A Municipal University. 

The Graduate Club of the Normal Col- 
lege has submitted to the Charter Re- 
vision Commission the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the puperiey of high school 
departments of the Normal College and 
of the College of the City of New York 
be eliminated as integral parts of these 
two institutions. 

2. That the Normal College and the 
College of the City of New York be con- 
solidated and made the nucleus of a city 
university; and that they be placed 
under one administration head and one 
board of trustees. 
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The Following Lines Represent the Growth in the Use of 


Gordon’s Comprehensive Method of Reading 


During the Last Five Years 
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Book I, 30 Cents 


HEATH 


CHARACTERISTICS 


It is a combination of the sentence and the phonic methods. 

It has gotten rid of the mechanical crutches known as diacritical marks. 

It is a simple, clear, and effective method of teaching the beginner to read. 
It is the only system of phonetic reading that really aids in spelling. 

It is endorsed by superintendents and primary teachers wherever tried. 


Book II, 30 Cents 


COMPANY 


& 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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3. That a model practise school in- 
cluding all grades from kindergarten 
thru high school be retained in connec- 
tion with the university for the practise 
side of its pedagogical work. 

4, That in the plan of consolidation 
of the two colleges, the New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers be included that 
the benefits of college and university 
life and training shall be thrown open 
to its graduates. 

5. That the Normal College and the 
College of the City of New York be each 
administered by a dean. 

Recommendations that women be 
chosen to the Board of Education were 
also submitted. 


Beautiful Kindergarten Building. 


On November 22 what is probably the 
most complete kindergarten building in 
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the world was dedicated. It is the build- 
ing of the New York I Asso- 
ciation, erected at 524 West Forty-second 
Street thru the generosity of John D. 
Archbold, who, for some years past, had 
supported a kindergarten at No. 244 
Spring Street in memory of his daughter, 
rances Dana Archbold Alcott. The 
Forty-second Street structure is a more 
adequate memorial to her, and the Spring 
Street kindergarten has been moved to 
the fourth floor of the new structure. 
Essentially, it will be the headquarters 
of the association, but there will be three 
kindergartens on the upper floor, each 
with a capacity of fifty pupils. The 
building is of brick, with four stories and 
a basement. In the basement are in- 
cluded the motor-room, engine-room, 
ventilating supply plant, janitor’s quar- 
ters, and a room for supplies of every 
sort utilized in the work of the thirty-six 
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kindergartens which come under the con- 
trol of the association. 

On the first floor are the offices of Miss 
Elizabeth Frazier, the secretary, and a 
‘Mothers’ Room,” to which parents in 
bringing their children may take their 
charges, and where also they may meet 
the pupils when coming to take them 
home at the close of the session. There 
is also a large assembly hall on this floor. 

The third floor contains one kinder- 
garten of two rooms, the lunch room for 
the staff, the board room, and two sets of 
lockers, or one hundred lockers in all. 
On the fourth floor, in the rear, is the 
Frances Dana Archbold Alcott kinder- 
garten, and there is also another kinder- 
garten in the front portion of the floor. 

Upon the roof is a garden, where, under 
the shade of leafy pergolas, the children 
may enjoy their milk and crackers pro- 
vided at eleven o’clock. 





ance.’’ 


sent on request. 


the school room. 


It was Froebel who said: 


way. 







EACHERS, do you realize how important it is to 
have the best pencils used in the schools 
Yj under your charge? Fit the pencil to the 

“% work ; don’t attempt to draw or write with a 
pencil that is too hard or unsuitable in any 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made in eight grades, and are adapted to all kinds 
of class-room work. Every child has in a greater or 
less degree, the art instinct. 
they take to it naturally; but how much better will 
their work be if done with the proper tools. 


Our BEGINNERS’ PENCIL is made expressly for the little ones, to 
y use at the commencement of their school life. 


Let them draw pictures, 


‘*As the beginning gives a bias to the whole 
after development, so the early beginnings of education are of most import- 


The generous proportions of Dixon’s Beginners Pencil will appeal to all 
teachers, whether they are interested in drawing or writing. 
tired hand of the child, as well as being of great help to the teacher. 


It rests the 
Sample 


The “PENCIL THAT FITS” is the only one that should be used in 


PENCIL LITERATURE that will not only interest but help you in 
your school work will be sent to any teacher that asks for it. 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Book of the Age for Teachers ] | 
The Recitation | 


By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Judging by the number and character of testimonials, pos- 
sibly no pedagogical work published within recent years has 
been more cordially received than “ Ghe Recitation.” 


The New England Journal of Education says: 


“Not since the days of ‘Page’s Theory and Practice’ has 
there been a more important book for a young teacher, or for 
the teachers’ reading circle, than this by Dr. Hamilton, which 
is so direct and simple as to help every hesitating and longing 
teacher; so clear as to remove all doubts when affairs are com- 
plicated. The abounding good sense of the author impresses 
one on every page.” 


The conscientious, earnest teacher who desires to do 
better work, should not fail to read this book and keep 
it at hand for constant reference. 


369 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 





Every Schoolroom Should Have Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


Full information given on application :: Correspondence solicited 


J.B. Lippincott Company 


Publishers Philadelphia 
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Brown’s 
Bronchial 


Troches 


A convenient and effectiveremedy for Coughs, 


Hoarseness and Throat troubles. 
Invaluable to Singers and Speakers. 
Recognized for over fifty years as a prepara- 
tion of superior merit. 
Entirely free from harmful ingredients. 


In boxes at 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 


Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


JOHN I, BROWN & SON, 


Boston, Mass. 


























School Furniture 
and Supplies 








School Desks, Business College Desks, Teachers’ Desks 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup 

plies of every description. Our prices are as low as is con 
sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New Yor«k CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 


W are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary 





























= SUPERIOR AND POPULAR == 


BOOKKEEPING TEXTS 





eee 
ee 
oe 


Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping, Part I (with vouchers) 


Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping, Parts | and II 


(with vouchers) 


Modern Accountant 
So-called theory (without vouchers) 


Wholesale Accounting 
A set (with vouchers) 


Mercantile Accounting 
A set (with vouchers) 


And forty others, authoritative texts on 
all commercial subjects, including book- 
keeping, arithmetic, commercial law, busi- 
ness spelling, business writing, calcula- 
tion, shorthand and typewriting. —= 








All our booksare faithful to schoolroom needs and faith- 
ful to business facts ; prepared with due regard to proper 
pedagogical development, and the presentation of a life- 
like picture of business conditions and customs. 


POWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Reverence for Law. 

Let reverence for the laws be taught in schools, in semi- 
naries and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling- 
books and almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, 
proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in courts of 
justice. And, in short, let it become the political religion 
of the nation, and let the old and the young, the rich and 
the poor, the grave and the gay, of all sexes and tongues 
and colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its 
altars.—-ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





Snow Stories. 
When over the earth, all shivering, bare, 
The sky drops down a thick white fleece, 
We say that up in the clouds somewhere, 
A little old woman picks her geese— 
A feather here and a feather there, 
Handfuls downy and soft and fair, 
Gray while falling, but white below, 
She flings to all the winds that blow. 


But there are children over the sea, 
Mid Scotland’s rugged mountains bred, 
Who, fond of a fairy tale as we, 
Call it the fairies making bread— 
Bread for their breakfast or their tea, 
And say that they work so carelessly, 
And scatter the wheaten flour so, 
It powders all the winds that blow. 


Which is the prettier legend, Ted? 
The little old woman picking the geese, 
Or the heedless fairies making bread? 
Choose of the two which one you please, 
And with tippet and overcoat and sled 
Go out till your cheeks are rosy red, 
And your whole little body all aglow!— 
Feathers or flour, you like the snow. 
—Criara Dory Bates. 








Does Your Blood 
Beautify 


or uglify? It must do one or the other. Blood that is pure 
sends a ruddy tint to the cheeks, keeps the skin fresh and clear, 
and beautifies the features. Impure blood makes the skin 
sallow, covers the face with pimples, blotches and blackheads, 
apd uglifies the complexion. Your blood is what you make 
it or allow it to be—a beautifier or an uglifier. 

If you wish to have your face look fresh, rosy, clear and 
attractive, keep the blood pure, red and healthy with the aid of 


Beechams 
Pills 


the best complexion beautifier you can buy. They are better 
than powders, bleaches, washes or cosmetics, which simply 
cover up the defects. Beecham’s Pills remove the cause of 
the troubles by enriching and purifying the blood. Liver spots, 
enlarged pores, blackheads, pimples and all disfiguring blotches 
disappear after a short course of Beecham’s Pills. Their good 
effects are quickly felt and seen. They regulate the bowels, 
keep the liver active, improve the digestion and rid the blood 
of all impurities that mar the beauty of the face and skin. The 
eyes brighten, the step becomes elastic, the spirits buoyant after 
the use of Beecham’s Pills. Their action is prompt, thorough 
and lasting. A woman’s remedy that may always be depended 
upon. They never fail to 


Clear the Skin and 
Make Cheeks Rosy 


Sold everywhere in boxes 10c. and 25c. 

















Pre-eminently the Typewriter for Schools 





THE NEW FOX VISIBLE 


HE TYPEWRITER that embodies every 
desirable feature for instruction purposes 


—Universal keyboard—single shift— 








writing entirely visible—interchangeable 
carriages— detachable platen— tabulator —two 
color ribbon—every feature that is considered 
desirable in a typewriter is found on the FOX. 


Special attractive prices are made on machines 
used for instruction purposes. 





Write for new catalog and the name 
of our nearest agent or branch office 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 
218 FRONT STREET 2 3 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


\ 
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Half-Hours in Southern History 


Poems of Henry Timrod . 
Memorial edition, with portrait. 
Poets of Virginia - - 


tion, etc. 336 pp. 


Life of General Robert E. Lee - 
By Mrs. M. Ll. WILLIAMSON. 
Life of General Thomas ]. Jackson 


By Mrs. M. I,. WILLIAMSON. 


By CARLTON MCCARTHY. Illustrated. 





By Jno. LESLIE HALL, PH. D., Professor of English and 
General History in the College of William and Mary. 
lustrated. 320pp. Gilt top. Uncut edges. 


By F. V. N. PAINTER, A. M.. D. D.. author of A History of 


English Literature, Poets of the South, A History of Educa- 


Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia - 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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- - $1.50 Civil History of the Government of the Confederate 
¥ States - - . - - = $1.25 
By J.l.M.Curry. Gilt top. Uncut edges. 318 pp. 
—_— mn : 1-5° Southern States of the American Union - - 1.00 
— By J. L. M. Curry. 272 pp. 
- - 1.50 
Southern Literature - - - - 1,00 | 
By LovIsE MANLY. Illustrated. 540 pp. i 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
- - .35 North Carolina History Stories - - - .50 
Illustrated. 183 pp. By W. C. ALLEN. Illustrated. 
- - .40 Tennessee History Stories - - - .50 
Illustrated. 248 pp. By T.C. Karns, Illustrated. 
.50 Texas History Stories - - - - .50 
225 pp. By E.G. LITTLEJOHN. Illustrated. 
- ~ RICHMOND, VA. 











Bible and Political Economy. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
Puget Sound Schoolmaster’s Club, which 
recently met at Tacoma, Supt. F. B. 
Cooper of Seattle, in an address on ‘‘The 
Superintendent,”’ said: 

‘*Above every other method of fitting 
himself for his position, every school 
teacher and superintendent should read 
and master two books, the Bible and a 
good book on political economy.”’ 


For a National University. 


The National Association of State Uni- 
versities at its meeting at Washington 
appointed a committee to promote the 
cause of some form of governmental or- 
ganization for the advancement of higher 
education. This committee will co-op- 
erate with a similar committee appointed 
by the National Educational Association. 
It is not expected that a large appropria- 


tion for the founding of a national uni- 
versity will be made at the coming ses- 
sion, but the men back of the movement 
are hopeful that Congress will commit the 
government to the central proposition, 
and that in a year or two the ion s neces- 
sary to carry out the plan will be forth- 
coming. 


To Divide Peabody Fund. 


The trustees of the Peabody fund have 
practically decided to make a final appor- 
tionment of the fund left by George Pan 
body forty years ago to build up educa- 
tionintheSouth. The founder stipulated 
that if after thirty years two-thirds of 
the trustees should deem it advisable, 
either the entire fund or its interest might 
be divided. The thirty years expired in 
1897, but it was not thought wise to dis- 
tribute the principal at that time, tho 
the income, has been given from 


time to time to different Southern institu- 
tions. 

There is about $2,500,000, one million 
of which will probably go to the Peabody 
Normal College at Nashville, Tenn., if the 
institution fulfills certain conditions, 
The remainder will go to other institu- 
tions thruout the Southern States, either 
as unconditional gifts or with the stipula- 
tion that a like sum be raised by the in- 
stitution. 


For Shorter School Hours. 


The Woman’s Civic Club of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, has undertaken a cam- 
aign for shorter school hours. The 
Wheeling schools open at 9 A. M. and 
close at 4:15 P. M., with an intermission 
of an hour and a quarter at noon. This 
does not apply to classes below the fifth 
grade. 








One Large 








We treat you right. ONE 








Outsice and inside protection tells the story. 


Every Year 


1907 shows a greater increase over 1906 than for 14 years. 


> 





City Last Summer 


had to discard as unfit for use, a very large number of books, 
whose original cost would have supplied all the articles of the 





‘‘Holden System For Preserving Books”’ 


For Seven Years!! 


Our articles would have saved them $100,000 in that time. 
School Authorities all over the United States are waking 
up to the knowledge that Unnecessary WASTE of 
public property is as indefensible as household waste. 
That’s why our business has steadily grown 


for over a quarter 
of a century. 


PRICE to all. 


More for the money than you would ask! 


Samples free when requested. 





Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 





Miles C. Holden, Sec’y. 
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To Have Industrial Schools. 

Albany, N. Y., is preparing for the 
gradual introduction of an_ industrial 
course in its school system. The Board 
of Education has approved the plan and 
the Board of. Estimate has made the 
necessary initialappropriation. Theplan 
is to establish eventually several element- 
ary industrial schools in various parts of 
the city, with an industrial high school 
to crown the system. 

Manual training has had a place in the 
Albany schools for some years; the new 
plan is far more fundamental and far- 


reaching, and may be described as ‘‘man- | 


ual training with an avocational pur- 
pose.’’ It is designed to give boys and 
girls an intelligent basis and some degree 
of skill as a preparation for industrial 
work. 

Principal Burks, of the Teachers’ 
Training School, ably seconded by James 
F. McElroy, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has been the leader of the 
movement. 


Fine School For Deaf. 


W. H. Addison of Glasgow, one of the 
Mosely Commission who visited this 
country last year, has written a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘ Report on a visit to some 
of the American schools for the deaf.’ 
Mr. Addison considers American schools 
of this kind far superior to English 
schools. 

The report concerning the work and 


methods of the Clarke School, at North-| 


ampton, Mass., is considerably longer 
and. more circumstantial than any of the 
others, besides being commendatory to a 
degree that must be gratifying to the 
school and its friends. The report is in 
part the following: ‘‘This is the model 
oral school of America, if not of the 
world. It consists of about 150 pupils, 
who reside in halls named, respectively: 
Dudley, Baker, Rogers, and Clarke. 
There are not more than fifty pupils in 
each home, and the life they ly is made 
to approximate as closely to the family 
ideal as possible. The principal, the 
teachers, and the pupils all take their 
meals together, and the practice of 
speech is inculeated, therefore, both in 
school and out. 


Want Night School. 


The Lithuanian residents of Easton, 
Pa., have petitioned for teachers to in- 
struct them in English. 

Mr. Yosatis, a Lithuanian-American 
citizen, appeared in behalf of his country- 
men. He stated that school tax was 
collected from his countrymen. They 
want a night school for the adults. 
There is ‘only one Lithuanian child at- 
tending school, one-of Mr. Yosatis’. 
The other applicants have no families. 
The Board of Education has reached no 
decision. 


Hawaii’s Mixed Schools. 


President Thwing of Western Reserve 
University has brought back some in- 
teresting statistics as a result of his 
summer’s study of education and condi- 
tions in Hawaii. Of the 150,000 inhaki- 
tants, about 21,000 are school children. 

About 6,000 are of Asiatic origin— 
4,000 being Japanese and 2,000 Chinese— 


Hawaiian, 4,000 Portuguese, 1,000 of 
American parentage, the remaining 2,000 
being divided between the British, the 
German, the Scandinavian, the Corean, 
the Porio Rican. and other peoples. For 
so. small a number it is probably the 
most mixed school population on the 
face of the globe. 

The teachers, too, present a wide 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR’S 
A Theory of Motives, Ideals, and Values in Education - - $1.75 
A very suggestive book by the Suoerintendent of Schools in the District of Columbia. 
EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 
A Short History of America’s Literature - : : -. $0.80 
With selections from Colonial and Revolutionary writers. 
SARA CONE BRYANT’S 
Stories to Tell to Children . - . - . - $1.00 


A collection of 50 stories, with two chapters on method, supplementing the suggestions in How to Tell Stories 
to Children—the author's earlier book. 


Riverside Literature Series—Latest Issues 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’'S | JOHN BURROUGHS'’S 
THE PLAS, FAIS NS AFOOT AND AFLOAT 
For Grade V 
No. 173. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents | No. 176. Paper, 15 eents. Cloth, 26 cents 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’'S 


FINDING A HOME 


For Grade VII 
No. 174. Paper,15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents 








ww 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


PROSE and POETRY of 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


BLISS PERRY'S 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
With 20 Autobiographical Poems 


dited by MAURICE FRANCIS 
by Whittier Selected aud edited by A 


. R ‘ \N, Professor of English in the Catholic 
Now published in celebration of the Cen- Bar sean 


tenary of the po t's birth, Dec. 17, 1907. University of America. 
No. 175. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents } No. 162. Paper, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 





MIFFLIN @ COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HOUGHTON, 
BOSTON 














9 when in want of 
DON T FORGET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long 
experience in the business gives us 
advantages that others donot possess. 

We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 
will lead to future business. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








5,000 are pure Hawaiian, 3,000 part! 


THE BR ADLEY BOOK A select list of valuable and attractive volumes 

for use in kindergarten and graded schools. 
NEWEST TITLES ARE: 

FIRELIGHT STORIES, By Carolyn S. Bailey. 

ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES, By Carolyn Verhoeff. 

FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, Bv Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 

MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS, By Mary L. Moran. 

RING SONGS AND GAMES, By Flora H. Clifford. 








Send for new illustrated catalogue of the Bradley publications. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 

















range. of nationality. In round num- 
bers there are 700 instructors, half of 
whom are Americans and the rest are| 
from the peoples just mentioned. _ . | 








RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineraiogy, Geology, Zeology for 
Schools of al), grades, Laviern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accom.anieo with model text- 
boc k, are easily in every respect the bes: aad cheapest | uw-priced 
collectioxs in the market. 40 Miveralsin good case, for *2.0¥. 40 
rocks witb duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every school in the United states ia 
my opinion, should have these collections."' 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWER AGEN C.F 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
OF o 8 Or. Were) 


THE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








3 Needs a large number of capable and experienced 

K E. i. LO G G S AG E N CY normal graduates for grade positions to begin Jan., 
1908. Several excellent graduates with four or 

five years of good experience can be placed at $650 or $700 in grades one to seven. Also a man with 
teaching experience in Civil Engineering, $1200. A college woman for Biology, English and German, 
also High School Mathematics, at $800. High school man for Mathematics $900, another for English 
$700. These are only a few of the many requests for us to nominate teachers. Particulars of these and 
other good places gladly sent to any teacher who will write fully about age, preparation, experience, 
references. (19U8 begins 19th year, same Manager.) Address (or call on if possible) H. S. KELLOGG, 


Manager, 31 Union Square, New York. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


~ N A a ENCY agg it — ae 
i te TT ss thing, t i 

ma eg ter : shea H a oe sonennneth a water 

RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 








that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 


378 Wabash Ave. 
VACANCIES FOR JANUARY 


Assistant Superintendent City Schools, $4,500. Superintendent Public 
Schools, $2,000. Principal High School, $1,200. Psychology and Pedagogy, 
State Normal School, $1,500. Science, High School, $900. ys oe Academy, 
$1,000. Supervisor Music and Drawing, $700. English in High School (woman), 
$1,200. English in High School, $800. Latin and Greek, College, $800. Primary, 
Private School, $1,000. Mathematics, Private School (woman), $900. Physical 
Culture in City Schools (5 positions), $1,100 to $1,800. Ten other High School 
positions, $60 to $1,200. Thirty Primary and Grammar Grade positions in good 


schools, $50 to $75. Write for particulars. 





Chicago 





CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


B F. CLARK 





1S6 FtrFTrH Ave. 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 23 Douglas Bidg, 


New York, 156 Kifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Ghiergo, 203 Michigan Ave. 





SQCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE AGENCY THAT SELECTS ONE CANDIDATE 
FOR A POSITION IS SURE TO MEET YOUR WANTS 


CONSULT US AND BE SURE. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 





CHARLES W. MULFORD,MANAGER, 353 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORKCITY 


TEL. 1286 MADIGON SQUARE BILL:INGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34TH STREET 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good tenchers with good records 
Send for eirculars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany,,N. Y, 


FISHER!" AGENCY 


Rucellent taellities for placing teachers in every partof thev-6. 170) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee for Two Offices 
LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
The Great Agency of the West. Established 1889, Normal and College graduates wanted 











70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ing 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Scottish Ballads. I. 


Sir Patrick Spens. 


The king sits in Dumferline toun, 
Drinking the blude-red wine: 

‘“‘O whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine!” 


O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee— 

“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.”’ 


Our king has written a braid letter, 
And sealed it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 


‘‘To Noroway! to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem: 

The king’s daughter of Noroway, 
’Tis thou maun bring her hame.”’ 


The first word that Sir Patrick read, 
Sae loud laughed he; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read, 
The tear blinded his e’e. 


‘‘O wha is this has done this deed, 
And tauld the king o’ me, 

To send us, out, at this time of the year, 
To sail upon the sea?”’ 


‘Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be 
it sleet, 
Our ship must sail the faem; 
The king’s daughter of Noroway, 
’Tis we must fetch her hame.’’ 


They hoysed their sails on Monenday 
morn, 
Wi’ a’ the speed they may; 
And they hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 


They hadna been a week, a week 
In Noroway but twae, 

When that the lords 0’ Noroway 
Began aloud to say: 

















BOOKLETS 
CALENDARS and 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are read 
only brief mention. First 7 Pecne none 





24TH 
SEASON. 











for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80, 

No. 1. For 54 cents, 17 X: 

me. 2. me 54 cents, 10 Sane tepdeenat angio Cost. 
a 4 se 1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
es & 1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards(20ofthemXmas). 

0. 5. “ S&centa, 20. Fine Posta! Cards (all different). 
No. 6. $1.08, 10 Calendars, 
No. 7. “ S4cents, 5 ifal Calendars (all different). 
No. 8. ‘‘ 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
No. 9. ‘* 54cents, 5 Bookl 











‘ 5 . is and C. 5 
No.10. “ 54cents, 25 Bunday-School Ureis or 20 Fine 
Birthday Cards. 
ugSpecial Packets and lots put up to order. 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, " 
TEACHERS For 54 cents, 25 Cards, mp tee oiles, 
Paper sold by the pound; Samples 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER 6CO.,, 
Satisfaction 5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Circulars on Application. 
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“Ye Scottishmen spend a’ our king’s 
gowd 
An a’ our queenis fee.”’ 
“Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud! 
Fw’ loud I hear ye lie! 


“For I hae brought as much white 
monie 
As gane my men and me— 
And I hae brought a half-fou o’ gude 
red gowd 
Out o’er the sea wi’ me. 


‘‘Make ready, make ready, my merry 
men a’! 
Our gude ship sails the morn.” 
‘‘Now ever alake, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm! 


“‘T saw the new moon, late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm.” 


They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 


When the lift grew dark, and the wind ||| 


blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The ankers brak, and the top masts lap, | || 











The Ganong Botanical Apparatus 








TTENTION is called to the apparatus for use in plant phy- 
siology, and especially adapted for college and secondary 
school work, which we are producing under the direction 


of Professor W. F. Ganong, of Smith College. 


@ New methods of teaching botany make this apparatus indispensable. 


© Experiments in photosynthesis, transpiration, osmosis, respiration, may be 
carried on by the use of this apparatus, so as to render processes intelligible to 
students. 


© A complete descriptive catalog with full directions for use of the various 
pieces has been published and will be sent free on request. 
@ “PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. Not a mere advertise- 


ment, but a beautifully made and printed little publication about that world of wonder and 
beauty seen by the lens. Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Washington, 


Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 











It was sic a deadly storm; 
And the waves cam’ o’er the broken 
ship 








Till a’ her sides were torn. 


‘‘O where will I get a gude sailor, 
To take my helm in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall top-mast, 
To see if I can spy land?” 


‘‘O here am I, a sailor gude, 
To take the helm in hand, 

Till ye get up to the tall top-mast; 
But I fear you'll ne’er spy land.” 


He hadna gane a step, a step, 
A step but barely ane, 
When a bout flew out of our goodly 
ship 
And the salt sea it came in. 





‘‘Gae, fetch a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, | 

And wap them into our ship’s side, | 
And letna the sea come in.” | 


They fetch’d a web o’ the silken claith, | 
Another o’ the twine, 
And they wrapped them round that 
gude ship’s side 
But still the sea came in. 


O laith were our gude Scots lords 
To wet their cork-heeled shoon! 
But lang ere a’ the play was play’d 

They wat their hats aboon. 


And mony was the feather-bed 
That flattered on the faem, 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair came hame. 


The ladyes wrang their fingers white— 
The maidens tore their hair; 
A’ for the sake of their true loves— 














-For them they’ll see nae-mair. 


Established 
1860 





E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. For 
steel pens cannot be successfully made unless 
in large quantities, and the makers could not 
continue to manufacture largely without cor- 
responding sales. The sales could not con- 
stantly increase, as they do, without the pens 


having secured the public’s confidence. 


Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their special 
characteristics are smoothness and ease in 
writing. One hundred and fifty varieties. All 
stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
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Catarrh 


One of the most common of blood dis- 
eases, is much aggravated by the sudden 
changes of weather at this time of 
year. Begin treatment at once with 
00d’s Sarsaparilla, which effects rad- 
ical and permanent cures. This great 
medicine has received 


40,366 Testimonials 


in two years, which prove its w onderful 
efficacy in purifying and enriching the 
blood. Best for all blood diseases. 

In usual liquid form or chocolated, ‘amon 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $ 


The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 





aS 


x 


, 
msaske ocesnsescansnsuueasesuncunedatace 
a 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and te eps | 
ya and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs. 


TODD & TODD, 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catategue free 


A. L. Bemis 


O lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 

Come sailing to the strand! 


And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi’ their goud kaims in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain dear loves— 
For them they’ll see nae mair. 


O forty miles off Aberdour, 
’Tis fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 
(Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.) 





The firm of Todd & Todd announce that | 
the increase of their business once more | 
requires a change of quarters. They have | 
moved their office in Minneapolis from | 
405 Fifth Avenue South to 325 South} 
Sixth Street. The Todd Adjustable 
Hand Loom is known wherever the kin-| 
dergarten is. Its simplicity and adapt- 
ability have made it a universal favorite. 


Get the Best. 


To choose an appropriate gift,—one | 
to be received with genuine pleasure,— 
is truly an accomplishment. Perhaps a 
suggestion will be of assistance to you 
before making your purchases for the 
holiday season. Have you ever con- 
sidered that an up-to-date unabridged 
dictionary is a gift to be longer enjoyed, 
longer treasured, and of more constant | 
service to the recipient than any other| 
selection you may make? The One Great | 
Standard Authority is Webster’s Inter-| 
national Dictionary, published by G. &C. | 





Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. It is| 
recognized by the courts, the schools, | 
and the press, not only in this country | 
but throughout the English-speaking | 
world, as the highest triumph in diction- | 


ary making. It is the most choice gift. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. vomeore SooTHiIne Syrup has been | 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS b IN WHILE | 
1 MOTHERS tor THEIR CHILDREN WH 

EETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
SOOTHES | the CHILD, SOFTENS a Gums 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND GC | 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. OF 
by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for ‘*Mrs. nslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
a take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ttle. 


Skin Sore for Light Years. 


Spent $300 on Doctors and Remedies, but 
Got no Kelief—W rk‘ ften Impossible— 
Troub.e Gone 


CURED IN A WEEK BY CUTICURA 


‘‘Up to a week or so ago I had tried 
many ’ cine remedies and several doc- 
tors, and spent about three hundred 
dollars, without any success, but this is 
to-day the seventh day that 'T have been 
using the Cuticura Remedies (costing 
$1.50), which have cured me completely, 
so that I could work again to-night. My 
trouble was as follows:—Upon the limbs 
and between tke toes my skin was rough 
and sore, and also sore under the arms, 
and I had to stay at home several times 
because of this affection. I had been 
suffering for eight years and have now 
been cured by the Cuticura Remedies 
| within a week. I shall recommend it to 
my friends. Fritz Hirschlaff, 24 Colum- 
| bus Ave., New York, N. Y., March 29 and 
April 6, 1906.” 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises, 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


LEAFLETS 








Ottawa, Sept. 11,’07. | 
The Britton Printing Co. | 

Sirs :—I have been using your arithma- | 
tic leaflets for the last four years and con- | 
sider them indispensable to the good 
teaching of arithmatic. They cause the 
student to depend on his own resources in- 
stead of a book of abstract rules. They are 
unsurpassed for supplementary work. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. WALLEN, Principal, 

Crawfis College 


“AND —these leaflets cost only 3 1-2¢ each 
Write for price list to-day, 





‘The Britton Printing Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not only 
every suggestion of dirt, but also any 
dried, half-dead skin that disfigures 
the hands, and this in so gentle, 
wholesome a way as to materially 
benefit the remaining cuticle. 





Wercester, 








